Publisher  joins  casino  operator's  hoard 
S.E  press  parking  dispute  settled 
Covering  the  Woodstock  festival 
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A  special  transformation: 

Introducing  the  new 
Chicago  Tribune  Magazine 

A  sophisticated  magazine  designed  to 
entertain  and  inform  an  equally  sophisticated  market. 

Offering  superior  ad  reproduction  on  a  new 
high-gloss  paper  stock,  the  same  used  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazines. 

Sharing  the  same  mechanicals  and  printer  as 
these  magazines  for  simpler  m^jor  market  buys. 

And  reaching  an  upscale,  highly  educated  audience 
with  an  average  household  income  of  $58,000. 

Discover  the  rewards  awaiting  you  in 
the  new  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine. 


Source;  1994  Chicago  Market  Scartrarough  Report. 


(Ditcaso  trribtmeinapziiie 

For  a  media  kit  and  a  copy  of  the  new  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine, 
caiiJudi  Bowe,  Advertising  Manager,  at  312-222-3244. 


Now  you  can  beat  tough 
deadlines,  save  time,  and 
enhance  your  bottom  line 
with  the  “Dream  Team” — 
KODAK  EKTAPRESS 
PLUS  100, 200, 400,  and 
1600  Professional  Films 
and  the  amaz/ng/yfast 
KODAK  Professional  RFS 
2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


These  new  films  offer 
improved  image  structure, 
highly  saturated  colors, 
and  broad  lighting 
flexibility,  plus  unmatched 
consistency  and  accuracy 
for  scanning.  What’s 
more,  the  easy-to-operate 
scanner,  which  scans 
full-frame  35  mm  negs 
or  chromes  in  as  little  as 
11  seconds,  can  help  you 
beat  tight  deadlines  with 


Photo  ©  William  Snyder/Oa/Zas  Morning 
News,  1994.  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400 
Professional  Film,  f/4  @  1/750  second. 

KODAK  Professional  RFS  2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


According  to  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  William  Snyder  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  '1t  was  overcast  after  a  tornado  leveled 
this  man’s  home  in  Texas.  I  chose  PJB 
(KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400  Professional 
Film)  for  its  great  contrast  and  wonderful  color. 
I  got  a  near-perfect  negative  from  a  difficult 
situation,  and  it  made  scanning  on  deadline 
with  the  2035  Plus  even  faster.” 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  already  getting 
impressive  images  that  scan  beautifully, 
go  to  press  on  ti  me, 
and  command  attention. 
You  can  too. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  with  the 
“Dream  Team.”  Call  1-800-242-2424  for 
more  product  information  today. 


©  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1994.  Kodak.  Ektapress.  and  Plus  are  trademarks. 


The  Dead  End 
Of  Desktop  Data 
Management 


a 


The  publishing  industry  is  changing,  in  the  months  ahead  you’ll 
need  to  reach  consumers  in  ways  that  yesterday’s  publishers 
never  imagined.  Audiotex  is  already  here.  And  new  multimedia 
opportunities  are  emerging  all  around  us. 

Today  you  need  fast,  efficient  and  reliable  data  management  - 
and  the  last  thing  you  have  time  for  is  a  dead-end  database 
system  that  never  was  designed  for  the  news  business. 

That’s  why  SIl  offers  you  an  open  publishing  architecture  that’s 
ultimately  flexible.  One  that’s  already  managing  data  and 
meeting  deadlines  for  more  than  500  mastheads,  worldwide. 


System 


Integrators,  Inci 


Call  or  fax  Sil  today  for  your  free  copy  of  Mewspapers  and 
Database  Management  Looking  Beyond  the  Desktop. 

1-800-445-4744 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.* 


Sll  data  management  solutions.  We  help  you  meet  deadlines, 
not  dead-ends. 
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20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

23^24^,25  26  27  28  29 

27  28  29  30 

SEPTEMBER 

1  4- 16  —  Inland  Press  Foundation  Group  Executives  Conference, 
Hotel  Sofitel'O’Hare,  Chicago 

1  4- 16  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn,  Altoona,  Pa. 

1  4“  17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

1  4- 18  —  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Conference,  Air¬ 
port  Marriott  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

1  5>  1  7  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Westin  Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

1  5"  18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New 
England  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel, 
Nashua,  N.H. 

1  7>20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego 

2 1  “24  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

22“24  —  Inland  Press  Foundation/Missouri  Press  Association/ 
Kansas  Press  Association/ Arkansas  Press  Association  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference,  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

22- 25  —  Women  in  Communications  Convention,  Plaza  of  the 
Americas  Hotel,  Dallas 

23- 25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28- 10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Orlando 

29- 10/1  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Pier  66  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale 

OCTOBER 

5  —  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 
5-8  —  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 

5-9  —  National  Federation  of  Hispanic  Owned  Newspapers  Inter¬ 
national  Hispanic  Media  Conference,  Ramada  Resort  Deauville,  Mia¬ 
mi  Beach,  Fla. 

7  —  National  Press  Club/Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Financial 
Writers  Conference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington 
9- 15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

9-13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Hotel 
Inter-Continental,  Los  Angeles 

9-1  2  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Greenbrier  Resort,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

1  2- 15  —  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Wynd- 
ham  Franklin  Plaza  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

1  3- 14  —  New  Jersey  Press  Association/Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Convention,  Park  Ridge  Hotel,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa. 

13-15  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Convention  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Westin  Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City 
15  —  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day 

15-17  —  Newspaper  Flexo  Users  Group  Conference,  Marriott  Ho¬ 
tel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1  6-20  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly, 
Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Toronto 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

9/7/94 

8/31/94 

9/7/93 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

50.125 

49.6250 

48.00 

American  Publishing  ** 

14.125 

14.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

84.25 

82.125 

52.60 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.625 

27.25 

25.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.00 

31.625 

30.75 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

16.75 

16.50 

17.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

49.75 

50.00 

50.625 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

19.375 

19.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.625 

51.875 

54.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

34.50 

34.75 

31.50 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.625 

26.50 

19.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.375 

29.125 

24.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

31.625 

31.375 

33.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.625 

24.50 

23.25 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

27.75 

26.75 

18.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

37.625 

37.375 

33.875 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

30.25 

28.625 

24.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.75 

33.00 

30.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

53.75 

53.125 

52.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

234.50 

234.50 

217.50 

**  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

*  Initial  public  offering  as  of  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

**  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

9/7/94 

8/31/94 

9/7/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.625 

13.75 

14.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.625 

19.50 

19.75 

Reuters  (c)  (d) 

46.25 

47.125 

35.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.50 

17.50 

16.25 

Thomson  Coip.  (a) 

16.75 

16.375 

15.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.750 

14.750 

12.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.50 

24.50 

22.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.29 

6.64 

5.17 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

53.50 

54.375 

54.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  April  8, 1994 

Prepared  for  E^P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


In  Brief _ 

Scholarship  named  for  writer 

AN  AGRICULTURE  SCHOLARSHIP  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  been  created  in  memory  of  Robert  Lee  Zimmer, 
an  Associated  Press  correspondent  who  specialized  in  farm 
writing. 

Zimmer  died  in  June  1992  in  Champaign,  Ill.,  where  he 
had  been  the  AP  correspondent  since  1977.  He  helped  found 
the  Illinois  Farm  News  Association  and  twice  served  as  pres¬ 
ident.  The  scholarship  will  be  supported  by  $10,000  donated 
in  Zimmer’s  name  by  friends  and  family.  —  AP 
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Young  Columbus  teaches  students  things  they  can't 
learn  in  any  classroom.  As  one  participant  put  it,  "You 
can't  appreciate  a  different  culture  unless  you  experience 
it  firsthand.”  But  Young  Columbus  is  more  than  a  10-day 
educational  trip  to  Europe  for  up  to  150  lucky  students; 
it's  also  an  emotional  experience  that  enhances  personal 
growth  and  broadens  horizons. 

Give  a  deserving  student  in  your  community  that 
opportunity.  The  competition  is  open  to  students  between 


the  ages  of  12  and  18  who  are  either  newspaper  carriers 
or  enrolled  in  Newspaper  in  Education  programs.  It's  easy 
to  participate— unique  contests  can  be  designed  or  use 
existing  ones  like  ‘carrier  of  the  year,”  read-a-thons  and 
essay  contests.  Parade  will  even  supply  support  materials. 

So  be  part  of  Young  Columbus.  For  the  lucky  winners, 
it's  the  adventure  of  a  lifetime.  For  newspapers,  it's  an 
ideal  way  to  generate  interest  in  your  programs— and 

PARADE 

For  more  information  about  the  Young  Columbus  program,  call  Liz  Manigan  at  212-573-7058.  ©1993  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 
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NEWS 

8  Publisher  Joins 

Board  Of 
Casino  Operator 

Susan  Clark'Jackson  of  the  Reno 
Gazette'] ournal  defends  her  affiliation 
with  a  firm  that  operates  one  of  Neva¬ 
da’s  biggest  gambling  establishments. 
Newspeople  from  around  the  state  — 
and  her  own  paper  —  voice  mixed  re¬ 
action. 

1  1  Press  Parking 

Dispute  Settled 

After  seven  months  of  withholding 
privileges  from  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  San  Francisco  officials  agree  on 
a  new  policy  for  issuing  and  controlling 
passes. 

1 8  Covering 
Crime  In 
Black  And  White 

News  is  played  differently  depending 
on  what  part  of  the  city  it  originates 
from,  Unity  ’94  panelists  say. 

13  How  Free  Is 
The  Native 
American  Press? 

Unity  attendees  discuss  the  censorship 
that  still  exists. 

1 8  Daily  Strip 

Is  Frisco  Feature 

“Farley”  creator  puts  his  commentary 
in  the  news  hole. 

1 8  Covering 
Woodstock 

For  the  three  daily  newspapers  that 
cover  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  of  New 
York,  the  festival  was  the  culmination 
of  military-style  planning,  preparation 
and  coordination. 

33  O.J.  Trial  Judge 
Considers 
Gag  Order 

Angered  by  leaks  to  the  press.  Judge 
Lance  Ito  wants  to  stop  lawyers  from 
talking  to  reporters.  Media  attorneys 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  argue  against  it. 


SECTIONS  DEPARTMENTS 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News  2  Calendar 


26  Advertising/Promotion  —  Low-  2  Stock  Tables 
key  players  in  the  battle  for  ad  dollars; 

California  dailies  form  ad  network  6  Editorial 

28  Circulation  —  San  Francisco  T  Letters  to  the  Editor 
youth  carriers  fight  to  keep  jobs 

T  Newspaperdom 

32  News  Tech  —  Huber  seeks  buy' 

er  for  ink  business  1 9  The  New  Curmudgeon 

The  president  vs.  the  press:  COOL  IT 

36  Syndicates/News  Services  — 

Chutzpah,  columns  and  criminal  cases  48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Gen.  Bradley’s  First  U.S.  Army  press 
39  Classified  camp 


Page  12  Poking  fun  at  officialdom 
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The  Rating  Game.  We  can  help  you  master  it. 


Newspaper  advertising  was  once  a  well- 
defined,  uncomplicated  business.  Then 
came  dramatic  changes.  Customers 
becoming  more  demanding  and  very 
fickle.  Non-traditbnal  competition 
eroding  your  revenue  base. 

You’re  fighting  back  with  a  game 
plan  that  is  broad-based  and  varied.  It 
includes  packages  and  deals.  Zoned 
editions.  Neighborhood  editions.  ROP 
and  FSI’s.  Linage  buys  that  can  be 
structured  18  ways  'til  Sunday.  Promo¬ 
tions,  special  sections,  direct  mail  tie-ins 
and  much  more. 

It  all  leaves  you  to  grapple  with 
more  rates  and  contracts  than  a  Russian 
chess  master  has  moves. 

That’s  where  Publishing  Business 
Systems  can  help.  Our  MediaPlus’” 
Advertising  Management  software  puts 


you  in  control.  It  is  written  in  a  fourth- 
generation  database  language  to  give 
you  the  capacity  and  flexibility  to  routinely 
manage  as  many  rates  and  contracts  as 
your  business  dictates. 

Advertising  Management  is  the 
solution  to  tracking  needs,  too.  Want  a 
detailed  look  at  your  top  50  or  1 00 
advertisers?  That’s  easily  accomplished 
with  Advertising  Management.  Or,  say 
you  are  doing  a  robust  business  in  event 
packages,  e.g.,  exhibit  space,  ROP 
advertising  and  direct  mail.  The  problem 
is  you  are  limited  to  flat-rate  charging 
because  your  antiquated  system  can’t 
break  out  the  various  components. 
Advertising  Management  is  designed  to 
give  you  whatever  breakouts  you  need 
for  a  crystal  clear  revenue  picture. 

Accounting,  billing,  receivables. 


cash  applications — ^Advertising 
Management  lets  you  generate  the 
reports  you  need  when  you  need  them. 
A  hard-working  marketing  tool,  for  sure. 
Advertising  Management  doesn’t  require 
a  bt  of  hard  work  to  learn. 

In  fact,  customers  report  that 
ease  of  use  is  a  hallmark  of  all  MediaRus 
products.  That’s  rewarding  to  hear. 

And  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  news¬ 
papers  throughout  North  America  are 
making  PBS  the  preferred  source  for 
their  business  software  needs. 

It’s  your  move.  Contact 
Gina  Spiller,  our  manager  of  product 
devebpment,  at  708  699-5727. 

Or  write  her  at 
1350  E.Touhy  Ave., 

Des  Plaines,  IL 
60018. 


i  699-5727. 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Btown,  Ptesident 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Government  by  secrecy 

WHO  IS  RUNNING  the  government  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  the  intelli¬ 
gence  community?  The  question  is  prompted  by  the  revelation  early  last 
month  that  the  National  Reconnaissance  Office  is  spending  $350  million  on 
a  new  headquarters  building  outside  of  Washington  near  Chantilly,  Va. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  were  shocked  to  learn  the 
cost  when  they  were  under  the  impression  it  would  be  near  $200  million.  They 
charged  the  Pentagon  and  CIA,  as  well  as  NRO,  with  concealing  the  full  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  project  from  them. 

Not  so,  says  a  director  of  the  National  Reconnaissance  Office  who  served 
from  September  1989  to  March  1993.  Interviewed  by  the  New  York  Times, 
Martin  Faga  said  the  committee  had  been  briefed  in  1990,  1991  and  1992  “but 
that  doesn’t  mean  the  committee  understood  what  it  was  going  to  cost.  These 
are  complex  projects.  It’s  perfectly  plausible  that  folks  were  looking  at  pieces  of 
the  budget,  not  looking  at  other  pieces,  not  seeing  that  there’s  an  aggregate 
cost  there.  I  can  easily  imagine  that  they  did  not  recognize  what  was  going  on.’’ 

The  thing  that  should  shock  the  American  people  is  that  the  National  Re¬ 
connaissance  Office  was  established  in  1960,  according  to  the  Times ,  and  its 
existence  was  a  state  secret  until  late  1992.  The  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  share 
responsibility  for  running  NRO,  which  builds  and  operates  space  satellites  that 
take  pictures  and  observe  all  telecommunications.  Not  even  its  budget  is  dis¬ 
closed,  but  it  is  estimated  at  $6  billion,  or  about  three  times  that  of  the  entire 
State  Department. 

That’s  what  prompts  the  question  about  who  is  running  our  government. 

It  has  been  no  secret  that  secrecy  is  rampant  in  Washington  and  has  been 
since  and  before  World  War  II.  It  has  even  been  reported  that  files  going  back 
to  World  War  I  still  have  not  been  declassified.  The  need  for  secrecy  at  all  lev¬ 
els  of  government  is  never  explained  or  properly  justified.  That  justification  is 
more  necessary  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  but  it  has  not  been  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

When  is  Congress  going  to  wake  up  and  demand  full  disclosure  on  matters 
it  is  supposed  to  know  about,  especially  on  projects  it  appropriates  millions  of 
dollars  for,  and  which  the  American  people  are  certainly  entitled  to  know 
about? 


Checkbook  journalism 

MOTIVATED  BY  INCIDENTS  involving  the  O.J. Simpson  case,  committees 
in  the  California  Legislature  have  approved  two  bills  that  would  make  it  ille¬ 
gal  for  a  witness  to  sell  to  the  media  information  about  a  crime  either  before 
or  during  a  trial.  The  bills,  if  passed,  would  not  be  effective  until  Jan.  1,  so  they 
would  have  no  bearing  on  the  Simpson  trial. 

The  bills  are  being  opposed  by  California  media  on  First  Amendment  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  would  oppose  them  also  on  the  grounds  of  an  individual’s  rights.  We 
do  not  approve  of  checkbook  journalism,  but  we  believe  an  individual  should 
be  free  to  do  what  he  or  she  wants  with  respect  to  publication  or  broadcast  of 
one’s  own  thoughts. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

He’s  not  surprised 
at  Singleton  closure 


YOUR  JULY  23  piece,  “Singleton  clos¬ 
es  another  newspaper,”  was  no  big  sur¬ 
prise.  I  guess  newspapers  need  morti¬ 
cians,  too. 

As  business  manager  of  the  Eliza' 
beth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal  when  Ha- 
gadone  sold  to  North  Jersey  News¬ 
papers,  it  became  almost  immediately 
obvious  the  Daily  Journal  wasn’t  going 
to  last  very  long.  Singleton’s  first 
speech  to  employees  about  his  not  ac¬ 
cepting  circulation  losses  caused  some 
raised  eyebrows,  chuckles,  and  squirm¬ 
ing  among  the  troops  who  knew  Eliza¬ 
beth,  especially  the  circulators. 

Those  of  us  who  were  close  to  the 
bank  accounts  at  North  Jersey  papers 
were  amazed  how  quickly  we  devel¬ 
oped  cash  flow  problems.  Then  there 
were:  the  unexplained  $100,000  wire 
transfer  to  a  Cleveland  bank  (which 
was  later  learned  to  be  to  pay  off  a 
home  mortgage);  the  amazement  of 
Hagadone’s  Don  Kline  at  the  number 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIARS  AOO  ...  The  pro¬ 
visional  French  government  delays 
plans  of  American  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  to  resume  and 
strengthen  service  after  reopening 
the  Paris  offices  they  had  main¬ 
tained  prior  to  the  war.  Military  re¬ 
strictions  have  been  placed  on  the 
number  of  Allied  news  correspon¬ 
dents  permitted  in  Paris.  Mean¬ 
while,  until  the  problem  is  solved  by 
French  and  Allied  officials,  war  cor¬ 
respondents  continue  to  file  from 
Paris. 

In  the  exuberance  of  enjoying  a 
free  Paris,  eight  war  correspondents 
were  injured,  some  of  them  hospi¬ 
talized,  for  “trying  to  ‘crack’  Paris 
before  Paris  was  ready  to  be 
‘cracked,’  ”  as  E&P  reported. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  9,  1944 


of  bankers,  lawyers  and  hangers-on 
who  showed  up  at  the  completion  of 
the  sale  (perhaps  all  were  getting  paid 
in  some  way);  the  prostitution  of  the 
“combines”  ad  rates;  and  the  overload¬ 
ing  of  an  old  computer  with  Union 
City’s  (home  of  the  now-defunct  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch)  ad  receivables  (much  of 
which  was  garbage). 

All  of  this  had  me  saying  my  “thank 
yous”  that  1  was  at  retirement  age.  1 
thought  the  DJ  might  last  five  years.  It 
didn’t  quite  make  it.  1  feel  badly  that  so 
many  nice  people  had  to  eventually 
scramble  to  find  new  jobs. 

James  M.  Johnson 

Johnson  held  management  positions  at 
the  Washington  Daily  News  and  PittS' 
burgh  Press  before  retiring  from  the 
Daily  Journal  in  1986. 

Misleading  phrase 

ALL  OF  US  here  at  the  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  deeply  appreciated  the  recent 
“New  Curmudgeon”  column  in  E&P 
(Aug.  13,  p.  5)  with  the  special  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  colleague  Jerry  Sass.  Thanks 
to  you  and  Tom  Winship! 

We  did  notice  one  misleading  phrase: 
“The  Gannett-Freedom  Forum  crew” 
As  you  know,  we  are  two  separate 
crews;  and,  although  our  Freedom  Fo¬ 
rum  heritage  is  from  Frank  Gannett 
and  the  former  Gannett  Foundation, 
we  believe  it  is  important  that  every¬ 
one,  particularly  every  E&P  reader,  re¬ 
alize  that  the  Freedom  Forum  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  independent  institution. 

Jerry  Friedheim 

Friedheim  is  vice  president/ public  affairs 
for  the  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  Va. 

Corrections 

E&P  INCORRECTLY  REPORTED 
Roy  Cockburn’s  title  at  Goodson  News¬ 
papers  (Aug.  13,  p.  23.).  He  is  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer  and  senior  vice  president. 
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Publisher  Joins 
Board  Of 
Casino  Operator 

Susan  Clark-Jackson  defends  her  move;  Reno  Gazette-Journal 
staffers  upset;  mixed  reaction  from  news  execs  around  the  state 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  ELECTION  OF  Susan  Clark- 
Jackson,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Reno  Gazette'] oumal,  to  the  board  of  a 
firm  that  operates  one  of  Nevada’s 
biggest  gambling  casinos  has  drawn 
mixed  reaction  in  the  state  as  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  issue. 

Among  those  expressing  shock  and 
dismay  at  the  move  were  newsroom 
staffers. 

One,  who  requested  anonymity,  told 
E6?P  he  will  resign  in  disgust,  saying, 
“People  around  here  are  walking 
around  with  their  jaws  open  in  disbe¬ 
lief.  You  just  don’t  sit  on  a  board  when 
the  company  is  a  big  player  in  the  city 
and  state  and  generates  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Clark -Jackson,  47,  who  also  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Co.’s  Pacific  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  defended  her  membership 
on  the  board  of  the  Promus  Cos.  Inc. 
of  Memphis,  parent  firm  of  Harrah’s, 
one  of  the  major  casinos  in  Reno  and 
Nevada. 

“Gaming  is  the  chief  industry  in  this 
community  and  its  biggest  employer,” 
Clark -Jackson  said  in  a  statement.  “I 
hope  that  my  involvement  with  Pro¬ 
mus  gives  me  greater  understanding  of 
my  community’s  major  industry.  Many 
publishers  serve  on  bank  boards, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  United 
Way.  What’s  the  difference?” 

Some  Nevada  publishers  and  editors 
saw  a  distinct  difference. 

Rick  Hoover,  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Sparks  (Nev.)  Tribune,  said, 
“The  Gazette'] ournal,  as  the  dominant 


news  outlet  in  northern  Nevada, 
should  be  wary  of  any  potential  ethical 
problems.  Casinos  are  the  leading  in¬ 
dustry  in  Nevada  and  must  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  public.  Government 
officials  don’t  seem  inclined  to  do  that 
but  newspapers  should.” 

Hoover  added  he  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  publishers  becoming  involved  in 
the  community.  “But  I’m  not  sure  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it,”  he  said.  “The 
Gazette-Journal  hasn’t  been  asking 
tough  questions  about  downtown  Reno 
for  years  and  has  taken  on  the  role  of 


promoting  tourism  and  gambling 
whether  it’s  good  or  bad.” 

Publisher  Dale  Wetenkamp  of  the 
Carson  City  Nevada  Appeal  said  he 
would  not  sit  on  such  a  board.  But  he 
pointed  out  Promus  is  not  a  publicly 
funded  institution,  which  lessens  the 
conflict  of  interest  issue. 

Still,  there  could  be  a  “tough  situa¬ 
tion,”  he  maintained,  if  the  Gazette- 
Journal  has  to  take  an  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  gaming.  Clark -Jackson  is  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  editorial  board. 

Brian  Greenspun,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  said  he  and 
his  late  father.  Hank,  had  been  offered 
board  positions  with  various  casinos 


and  turned  them  down. 

“But  the  gambling  environment  is 
different  today,”  Greenspun  said. 
“There  is  no  reason  in  my  mind  why  a 
publisher  could  not  give  good  counsel 
to  a  gaming  company  just  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  any  business  would  give  coun¬ 
sel.” 

Greenspun  contended  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  serving  on  an  editorial  board  can 
abstain  whenever  a  discussion  involves 
a  possible  conflict. 

“It’s  a  matter  for  the  individual  and 
how  he  or  she  handles  such  a  situa¬ 


tion,”  he  added.  “I  would  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  with  it,  but  if  it’s  a  question  of  a 
managing  editor  on  a  board,  I  would 
say  no.” 

Asked  about  the  perception  of  con¬ 
flict,  Greenspun  replied,  “One  man’s 
perception  is  another  man’s  reality. 
The  conflict  of  interest  line  blurs  in 
different  situations.  I  think  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  handle  conflict  of  interest 
issues  on  a  case-by-case  basis.” 

Warren  Lerude,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
and  Nevada  State  ] ournal,  which  be¬ 
came  the  Gazette-Journal,  said  he  ad¬ 
mired  Clark-Jackson  as  a  “very  able 
journalist  and  manager,”  but  he  ex- 


“People  around  here  are  walking  around  with  their 
jaws  open  in  disbelief.  You  just  don’t  sit  on  a  board 
when  the  company  is  a  big  player  in  the  city  and 
state  and  generates  news  and  advertising.” 
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what  age  should 

offer  condoms  to  kids? 
^'^onem  they  need  them. 


USA  Weekend  makes  news. 

In  June,  our  interview  with  Surgeon 
General  Joycelyn  Elders  swept  through 
newsrooms.  Her  candid  comments 
about  condoms,  homosexuality  and 
drugs  jumped  from  wire  services  onto 
the  pages  of  scores  of  newspapers. 
Months  later,  the  article  is  still  quoted. 

That’s  not  all.  This  year,  we  made 
headlines  with  the  President’s  first 
interview  about  his  late  mother,  a 
report  on  the  new  sexual  abstinence 
and  an  exclusive  survey  about  teen 
drinking. 

Newspapers  not  only  are  picking 
up  our  stories,  they’re  picking  up 
USA  Weekend  as  welL  412  newspa¬ 
pers  now  carry  USA  Weekend,  more 
than  any  other  weekend  magazine. 

Call  Dave  Barber  at  212-715-2131 
for  a  closer  look  at  USA  Weekend, 
the  magazine  America  resp)onds  to. 


WEEKEND 


right 
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pressed  misgivings  about  her  Promus 
connection. 

“Gambling  and  its  growth  are  key  is¬ 
sues  in  a  community  where  she  pub¬ 
lishes  a  newspaper  and  should  be  the 
subject  of  constant  editorial  board  vig¬ 
ilance,”  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  as¬ 
serted. 

“For  her  to  be  a  paid  member  of  one 
of  many  competitive  casinos  could 
raise  the  question  of  whether  she  is  an 
advocate  of  that  casino’s  success.” 

Lerude,  currently  a  professor  at  the 
Reynolds  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  pointed 
out  the  Gazette-Journal  editorial  board 
may  be  approached  by  a  group  lobby¬ 
ing  for  higher  taxes  on  gambling  estab¬ 
lishments,  “which  is  done  frequently  in 
Nevada.” 

“The  question  then  raised:  Is  the 
lobbying  group  appearing  before  an  ed¬ 
itorial  board  with  a  member  who  is  an 
advocate  for  one  specific  casino?”  he 
asked. 

“When  you  want  to  get  gambling 
taxes  raised  in  Nevada  you  go  and  talk 
to  the  newspaper.” 

Lerude  noted  that  the  Gazette-Jour¬ 
nal  had  not  covered  the  controversial 
aspect  of  Clark -Jackson’s  board  elec¬ 
tion,  in  contrast  to  the  Nevada  Week¬ 
ly,  an  alternative  paper  in  Reno. 


At  this  writing  the  Gazette -Journal 
had  run  only  a  three-paragraph  story 
about  her  being  named  to  the  board. 

Weekly  editor  Mike  Norris,  a  former 
Gazette-Journal  business  editor  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter,  termed  Clark- 
Jackson’s  involvement  with  Promus  a 
“clear-cut  conflict  of  interest.  What  are 
other  casino  owners  in  town  going  to 
think?” 

Norris,  whose  paper  is  a  frequent 
critic  of  the  Gazette-Journal,  said  the 
paper’s  reporters  and  editors  he  talked 
to  displayed  “stunned  disbelief”  at  the 
development. 

A  Gazette-Journal  reporter  who  did 
not  want  to  be  identified  told  E&P, 
“Even  if  her  appointment  doesn’t  affect 
the  news,  the  appearance  of  a  conflict 
exists.  You  lose  some  public  trust.” 

The  reporter,  with  a  note  of  irony, 
cited  the  newspaper’s  employee  hand¬ 
book,  which  states  that  staffers  are  to 


maintain  an  “impartial,  arms-length 
relationship  with  anyone  seeking  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  news.” 

The  staffer  related  that  it  goes  on  to 
say  employees  are  prohibited  from  hav¬ 
ing  outside  interests,  investments  or 
business  relationships  “that  dilute  their 
loyalty  or  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
a  free  and  impartial  press  .  .  .  .  ” 

Another  news  employee  said  he  re¬ 
gards  Clark -Jackson  as  an  “excellent, 
fair-minded  publisher  who  had  never 
given  a  hint  of  having  a  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest.” 

“That’s  why  I’m  surprised  and  con¬ 
cerned  now,”  he  continued.  “Most  of  us 
at  the  reporter  and  lower-editor  level 
feel  the  same  way.  If  there  isn’t  an  actu¬ 
al  conflict  of  interest,  the  appearance 
is  certainly  there.” 

Clark-Jackson  reportedly  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $25,000  annual  stipend  and 
$1,000  from  Promus  for  each  of  the 
quarterly  board  meetings  she  attends. 

Promus  chairman  Michael  Rose  said 
Clark-Jackson  “brings  a  unique  per¬ 
spective  to  our  board  of  directors.” 

Gannett  has  no  overall  policy  on  the 
outside  affiliation  of  its  publishers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  spokeswoman  Sheila  Gib¬ 
bons. 

“It  can  be  decided  on  an  individual 
basis,”  she  said. 


Gibbons  said  Clark-Jackson  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Promus  board  membership 
with  Gary  Watson,  president  of  the 
Gannett  newspaper  division. 

Ande  Engleman,  executive  director 
of  the  Nevada  State  Press  Association, 
said  she  knew  of  no  other  member 
publisher  on  a  casino  board  but  noted 
that  one  weekly  publisher  is  mayor  of 
his  town,  another  is  running  for  county 
commissioner,  and  an  editor  has 
served  on  a  school  board. 

She  said  the  association  has  no  gov¬ 
erning  rules  on  the  matter,  adding, 
“We  are  not  a  regulatory  body.” 

Recently  it  was  learned  that  Cath- 
leen  Black,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
had,  with  the  permission  of  the  NAA 
board,  rejoined  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 
board,  a  position  she  held  before  join¬ 
ing  the  NAA  (E&P,  July  2,  p.  11).  Her 
duties  with  Coca-Cola  bring  her  an 


annual  $50,000  “retainer  fee”  and 
$1,500  per  meeting. 

Black  also  is  an  unpaid  member  of 
the  Notre  Dame  University  board. 

NAA  chairman  Charles  Brumback 
said  he  had  no  problem  with  Black’s 
outside  affiliations,  saying  her  having 
contacts  on  those  boards  helps  the 
newspaper  industry. 

He  said  Coca-Cola  “is  not  a  big  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  newspapers”  but  could  be¬ 
come  one  as  the  result  of  Black’s  pres¬ 
ence  on  its  board. 

Murdoch’s  son  to 
run  Aussie  chain 

RUPERT  MURDOCH’S  NEWS  Corp. 
has  appointed  one  of  the  magnate’s 
sons  to  run  a  group  of  its  Australian 
newspapers. 

The  Australian-based  media  and  en¬ 
tertainment  conglomerate  announced 
that  Lachlan  Murdoch,  22,  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  University  in  New  Jersey, 
will  become  general  manager  of 
Queensland  Newspapers  Ltd.  The 
group  publishes  the  daily  Courier-Mail 
and  weekly  Sunday  Mail  in  Brisbane, 
the  country’s  third  largest  and  fastest 
growing  city. 

The  elder  Murdoch,  chief  executive 
of  News  Corp.,  was  the  same  age  when 
he  inherited  the  News,  an  afternoon 
daily  in  the  Australian  city  of  Adelaide, 
following  the  death  of  his  publisher  fa¬ 
ther,  Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  in  1953. 

Four  decades  later  Murdoch  heads  a 
business  empire  that  spans  the  globe 
with  newspapers,  television  networks, 
satellite  services,  film  studios  and  book 
publishers. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has  main¬ 
tained  a  majority  controlling  stake  in 
News  Corp.  for  his  family.  —  AP 

Times  Mirror 
invests  in  computer 
games  company 

LOS  ANGELES-BASED  Times  Mirror 
Co.  said  it  is  investing  in  Rocket  Sci¬ 
ence  Games,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  develops  games  for  IBM,  Sega, 
CD-ROM  platforms  and  cable  boxes. 

Ann  Dilworth,  group  vice  president 
for  new  consumer  media,  said  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Newsday  publisher 
wants  to  invest  in  “multimedia  develop¬ 
ers  that  have  particularly  strong  tech¬ 
nology  and  artistic  creativity.” 


“The  Gazette- Journal,  as  the  dominant  news 
outlet  in  northern  Nevada,  should  be  wary  of  any 
potential  ethical  problems.” 
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Press  Parking 
Dispute  Settled 

After  seven  months  of  withholding  privileges  from  reporters 
and  photographers,  San  Francisco  officials  agree  on 
a  new  policy  for  issuing  and  controlling  parking  passes 


by  Joe  Strupp 

AFTER  SEVEN  MONTHS  of  with¬ 
holding  press  parking  privileges  from 
hundreds  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  San  Francisco  officials  have 
agreed  on  a  new  policy  for  issuing  and 
controlling  press  parking  passes. 

The  new  guidelines  for  issuing  press 
placards  were  approved  by  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  Aug.  1 
following  a  long-running  dispute  be¬ 
tween  journalists  and  city  parking  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  dispute  began  in  December 
1993  when  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  announced  it  would  no 
longer  issue  press  parking  permits  to 
city  journalists.  Police  officials  said  the 
responsibility  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  parking  and  traffic  department. 

Parking  and  traffic  director  John 
Newlin  agreed  to  take  over  control  of 
the  1,000-plus  press  passes  issued  an¬ 
nually  for  news  vehicles  in  the  city. 

But  after  reviewing  the  lists  of  re¬ 
porters  that  received  the  press  placards 
in  early  1994,  Newlin  accused  some 
news  agencies  of  abuse  and  said  no 
new  permits  would  be  issued  until 
tighter  controls  were  put  in  place. 

“I  had  information  from  the  police 
department  that  there  were  too  many 
press  passes  and  it  was  a  system  out  of 
control,”  said  Newlin,  a  former  police 
captain.  “We  were  seeking  clarification 
of  the  parameters  of  the  law  so  we 
could  set  our  own  procedure.” 

Allegations  that  as  many  as  half  of 
the  parking  passes  were  abused  caused 
Newlin  to  refuse  to  issue  new  passes 
until  further  information  was  gathered. 
He  also  sought  an  opinion  from  the 
city  attorney’s  office  about  the  right  to 
issue  press  parking  permits  under  state 
traffic  codes. 


Deputy  city  attorney  Lawrence 
Wayte  issued  an  opinion  Jan.  11  saying 
the  state  vehicle  code  includes  no  pro¬ 
vision  directing  the  city  to  issue  park¬ 
ing  permits  for  reporters.  He  indicated 
concern  that  the  city  might  be  pre¬ 
empted  by  state  law  from  issuing  the 
permits. 

Therefore,  when  the  1993  permits 
expired  Dec.  31,  1993,  city  reporters 
were  left  without  any  parking  privi¬ 
leges. 

For  months  journalists  and  photog¬ 
raphers  racked  up  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  fines  and  tickets  while  parking  and 


Barbara  Taylor,  a  veteran  KCBS  radio 
reporter  who  testified  at  a  second  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  held  July  21.  “We  have 
been  getting  tickets  for  things  that  we 
believe  are  technicalities.” 

Other  journalists  who  testified  at 
the  hearing  told  similar  stories  of  re¬ 
ceiving  tickets,  despite  the  parking  and 
traffic  agreement  to  honor  expired  per¬ 
mits. 

“The  problem  has  been  that  we  have 
not  seen  much  of  a  change  in  this  in¬ 
terim  period,”  said  Vickie  Jenkins  of 
KOIT  radio.  “We  are  still  getting  tick¬ 
ets  for  legitimate  news  coverage.” 


Reporters,  editors  and  photographers  testified  that 
hy  refusing  to  issue  parking  passes,  the  parking 
and  traffic  department  was  impeding  their  ability 
to  adequately  cover  news. 


traffic  officials  refused  to  issue  new 
permits  or  set  new  policy. 

Several  news  agencies  took  their 
complaints  to  the  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors,  which  held  a  committee  hearing 
April  21  to  discuss  the  issue. 

Reporters,  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  testified  that  by  refusing  to  issue 
parking  passes,  the  parking  and  traffic 
department  was  impeding  their  ability 
to  adequately  cover  news. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  held  by 
the  Housing  and  Land  Use  Commit¬ 
tee,  Newlin  agreed  to  honor  the  ex¬ 
pired  passes  and  work  with  the  police 
department  for  a  final  policy. 

But  in  the  months  that  followed, 
tickets  continued  to  be  issued  to  press 
vehicles  that  reporters  contend  were 
legitimately  gathering  news. 

“We  left  the  last  meeting  thinking 
we  had  an  agreement  and  we  have  all 
gotten  tickets  since  that  hearing,”  said 


Reporters  said  some  tickets  were 
canceled,  but  others  required  fines  be 
paid. 

Jocelyn  Kane,  a  parking  and  traffic 
spokeswoman  who  spoke  at  the  second 
hearing,  admitted  some  mistakes  were 
made,  but  she  said  the  department  has 
attempted  to  correct  them. 

At  the  same  hearing  the  committee 
approved  new  guidelines  sponsored  by 
Supervisor  Bill  Maher  that  would  re¬ 
turn  the  responsibility  for  issuing  press 
parking  permits  to  the  police  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  de¬ 
partment  to  issue  press  permits  only  to 
vehicles  operated  by  “an  employee  of  a 
newspaper,  radio  or  television  station, 
whose  primary  duty  is  to  gather  or 
photograph  news  events.” 

The  new  guidelines  also  state: 


Strupp  is  a  free'lance  writer. 
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Covering 
Crime  In 
Black  And  White 

News  is  played  differently  depending  on  what  part  of  the  city 
it  originates  from,  according  to  some  panelists  at  Unity  ’94 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DECADES  OF  LAW  enforcement  ex¬ 
perience  have  made  Los  Angeles  police 
chief  Willie  Williams  quite  a  media 
specialist. 

So  these  days  when  he  gets  a  report 
of  a  crime,  Williams  says  he  has  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  idea  what  kind  of  coverage  it 
will  get. 

“If  the  victim  is  a  white  male  or  fe¬ 


male  —  particularly  if  she  is  elderly  or, 
in  recent  years,  if  the  victim  is  a  for¬ 
eigner  —  special  attention  will  be 
paid”  by  the  press,  Williams  said  at  the 
recent  Unity  ’94  conference  of  minor¬ 
ity  journalists  in  Atlanta. 

It’s  not  that  Williams  resents  intense 
coverage  of  some  crimes,  he  said  —  he 
just  wishes  journalists  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  across  the  board. 

“If  we  could  get  10%  of  the  publicity 
we  get  in  some  crimes  [paid  to]  other 
murders,  we  could  solve  those  crimes. 
Because  someone  knows  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  those  murders,”  he  said. 

But  the  more  typical  press  reaction, 
Williams  said,  is  to  highlight  some 
crimes  and  completely  ignore  others. 

He  noted,  for  instance,  that  when 
two  Japanese  exchange  students  were 
killed  in  a  Los  Angeles  carjacking,  it 
quickly  became  an  international  story. 


“No  one  asked  about  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  other  seven  murders  that 
occurred  that  day,”  Williams  said. 

Some  journalists  at  the  discussion, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Arlington, 
Va. -based  Freedom  Forum  foundation, 
said  on  their  end  of  the  coverage  they 
notice  the  same  kind  of  race-based  cri¬ 
teria  of  what  makes  a  notable  crime 
story. 

Washington  Post  reporter  Nathan 


McCall  recalled  that  when  he  was  a 
police  reporter  in  Atlanta  he  would  re¬ 
view  upcoming  stories  with  his  editor. 

Almost  inevitably,  McCall  said,  cov¬ 
erage  differed  depending  on  whether 
the  crime  victim  lived  in  the  predomi¬ 
nately  black  south  side  of  the  city  or 
on  the  predominately  white  north  side. 

“If  it  happened  on  the  south  side,  he 
would  say,  ‘Give  me  a  brief.’  And  if  it 
happened  in  the  north,  he  would  say, 
‘Let’s  look  into  that  one,’  ”  said  Mc¬ 
Call,  author  of  the  memoir  Makes  Me 
Wanna  Holler:  A  Young  Black  Man  in 
America. 

“The  implication  was  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  south  side  aren’t  anybody 
but  those  homicidal  blacks  who  com¬ 
mit  murder,  while  if  it  happened  on 
the  north  side,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  to  [the  story],”  McCall  said. 

Some  African-American  journalists 


said  race-based  crime  coverage  is  so 
systematic,  it’s  virtually  unconscious. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  some  news¬ 
room  conspiracy  where  a  group  of 
white  men  are  sitting  out  there  locked 
away  saying  we’re  going  to  depict  white 
women  this  way  and  black  this  way 
and  Asian-Americans  this  way,”  said 
Bruce  Johnson,  news  anchor  at 
WUSA-TV,  Washington,  D.C.  “I  think 
it’s  an  almost  unconscious  situation.” 

“If  there  is  any  sin,  it’s  the  sin  of 
negligence.  It’s  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  white  men  sitting  in  that  room,” 
Johnson  added. 

Not  everyone  at  Unity  ’94  was  so 
quick  to  give  a  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
however. 

“I  love  Bruce  Johnson’s  coverage, 
but  I  couldn’t  disagree  with  him  more 
when  he  says  coverage  by  reporters  is 
negligent  and  not  intentionally  racist,” 
said  Charles  Ogletree,  chairman  of 
Harvard  University’s  Criminal  Justice 
Institute. 

“I  think  people  want  to  cover  crime 
in  a  certain  way,”  Ogletree  added.  “I 
think  they  want  to  promote  images  in 
a  certain  way. 

“Ninety-nine  percent  of  black  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  commit  crimes  and  yet  we  see 
images  of  black  people  day  in,  day  out, 
and  the  impression  is  that  they  are  all 
committing  crimes.” 

But  even  changing  the  faces  of  these 
newsroom  decision-makers  won’t  by  it¬ 
self  change  coverage,  argued  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  associate  editorial  page 
editor  Acel  Moore. 

“Even  with  a  diverse  newsroom,  it’s 
so  engrained  that  you  don’t  even  think 
about  it,”  Moore  said. 

To  change  that  supposed  bias,  some 
papers  are  changing  their  crime  news¬ 
gathering  systems. 


“The  implication  was  that  the  people  on  the  south 
side  aren^t  anybody  but  those  homicidal  blacks 
who  commit  murder,  while  if  it  happened  on  the 
north  side,  there  must  be  something  to  [the 
story],”  McCall  said. 
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At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Melita  Garza  is  called  the  “ethnic 
affairs  writer.” 

She  covers  a  beat  that  explicitly 
looks  for  different  ways  to  report  on 
crime  and  its  effect  on  minority  com¬ 
munities. 

“There  really  has  to  be  a  cultural 
change  —  not  just  a  color  change,”  she 
said. 

Similarly,  the  Portland  Oregonian  is 
attempting  to  upgrade  police  reporting 
by  creating  a  “crime,  criminal  justice 
and  public  safety”  team  staffed  with  re¬ 
porters  far  more  experienced  than  the 
typical  cop  shop  beginner. 

“We’re  really  trying  to  take  crime 
out  of  the  racial  arena,  if  you  will,  and 
put  it  back  in  the  community  because 
that’s  really  where  it  has  an  impact,  in 
the  community,”  said  Oregonian  man¬ 
aging  editor  Peter  Bhatia. 

“We’re  leaving  reporters  on  the 
ground  after  the  TV  cameras  are  gone 
and  really  finding  out  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  communities,”  Bhatia  said. 

Some  changes  in  journalism  itself 
have  exacerbated  unfair  crime  cover¬ 
age,  says  Earl  Caldwell,  who  recently 
departed  as  a  New  York  Daily  News 
columnist  under  controversial  circum¬ 
stances. 

“We’ve  allowed  anonymous  journal¬ 
ism  to  go  to  too  far  an  extent,”  Cald¬ 
well  said. 

“1  was  told  by  my  mentor  .  .  .  when 
you  have  a  quote,  you  put  a  name,  an 
age  and  an  address  on  it,”  he  added. 
“Now  we  have  this  anonymous  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  that  allows  people  with  all 
kinds  of  motives  to  wind  up  putting 
this  information  in  places  where  it 
ought  not  to  be  and  [where]  they 
would  not  go  ...  if  they  had  to  attach 
their  name  to  it. 

“So,  1  think,  we  need  to  go  back  and 
look  at  our  standards  because  we  have 
dropped  off.” 

Caldwell  was  fired  —  or  resigned, 
according  to  the  Daily  News  —  after 
editors  spiked  his  column  about  a 
crime:  accusations  of  serial  homosexu¬ 
al  rape  against  a  New  York  City  police 
officer.  Caldwell  said  the  allegations 
had  been  given  extensive  coverage  in 
New  York  City’s  black-oriented  week¬ 
lies. 

“This  story,  while  it  was  being  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  white  newspapers,  was 
being  reported  in  the  black  weeklies,” 
Caldwell  said. 

“1  think  there’s  great  danger  in  hav¬ 
ing  different  news  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.” 


How  free  is  the 
Native  American  Press? 

Unity  ’94  panelists  discuss  the 
censorship  that  still  exists  today 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  FIRST  NATIVE  American  news¬ 
paper,  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  in  New 
Echota,  Ga.,  was  launched  February 
1828  —  and  destroyed  by  Georgian 
troops  about  seven  years  later. 

Unfortunately,  the  Phoenix’s  sup¬ 
pression  may  still  say  more  about  the 
state  of  Native  American  journalism 
than  its  hopeful  beginning,  says  Gary 
Fife,  news  anchor  for  the  Heartbeat 
Alaska  radio  network. 

“Since  that  day  to  this  day  hence, 
there  has  not  been  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Indian  Country.  I  just  haven’t 
seen  it,”  Fife  declared  at  the  Native 


JoAnn  Jones,  chairwoman  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Winnebago  Nation,  reflected 
the  views  of  several  audience  members 
as  well  when  she  spoke  quite  plainly  for 
“censorship”  of  the  Native  press. 

“We  believe,  of  course,  in  freedom  of 
the  press,”  she  said,  “but  I  have  stated 
publicly  that  we  have  to  have  this  cen¬ 
sorship  ...  in  certain  stories  that  in¬ 
volve  confidentiality.” 

Jones  complained  that  Native  papers 
themselves  sometimes  practice  biased 
journalism. 

In  her  campaign  for  chairwoman, 
she  said,  “We  had  to  fight  our  own  pa¬ 
per.” 

She  also  said  that  her  council’s  ex¬ 


‘‘We  believe,  of  course,  in  freedom  of  the  press,” 
she  said,  “but  I  have  stated  publicly  that  we  have 
to  have  this  censorship  ...  in  certain  stories  that 
involve  confidentiality.” 


American  Journalists  Association’s 
“town  hall”  meeting  at  the  recent  Uni¬ 
ty  ’94. 

Native  American  papers,  Fife  and 
other  journalists  said,  operate  under 
tremendous  pressures.  Often  published 
in  isolated  reservations,  they  have  few 
financial  resources.  In  addition,  they 
face  intense  social  and  political  pres¬ 
sures  from  tribal  councils  and  leaders. 

Too  often,  Fife  said,  the  newspapers 
or  broadcast  outlets  buckle  under  to 
those  pressures. 

“In  all  my  experience  in  broadcast¬ 
ing  so  far,  the  weakest  link  has  been 
the  tribal  outlets,”  Fife  said. 

“There  can’t  be  the  ‘real’  press  and 
then  .  .  .  the  Native  press,”  he  added. 
“The  one  thing  I’ve  always  fought  for  is 
we  have  to  do  the  tough  story.  For 
change  to  come  we  have  to  bring  day¬ 
light  to  these  situations.” 

Indeed,  there  were  indications  even 
at  the  meeting  itself  of  the  pressure  on 
American  Indian  journalists. 

For  instance,  one  Indian  leader. 


periment  with  giving  greater  access  to 
the  tribal  press  was  a  failure,  because 
the  paper  published  “confidential”  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  finances. 

Similarly,  the  chairman  of  the  Onei¬ 
da  tribe,  Jerry  Hill,  said  closed  meet¬ 
ings  are  a  leader’s  “privilege.” 

“Generally  the  kind  of  rule  that  I 
have  is  that  that  which  should  be 
known  will  be  known,”  he  said. 

Jones’  solution  to  this  supposed 
press  problem  is  one  that  is  unlikely  to 
reassure  independent  journalists:  “We 
would  like  to  have  tribes  owning  bigger 
papers.” 

Another  tribal  leader,  Wilma 
Mankiller,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  also  called  for  tribal 
control  of  newspapers. 

“1  think  there  can  be  good  tribal 
newspapers,”  she  said,  adding  that  they 
might  be  organized  along  the  lines  of  a 
British  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mankiller  herself,  however,  has  kept 
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Daily  Strip 
Is  Frisco  Fixture 

‘Farley’  creator  puts  his  commentary  in  the  news  hole 


by  M.L.  Stein 

CAN  “FARLEY,”  A  local  comic  strip 
featuring  a  hat-wearing  reporter-come- 
columnist,  his  feathered  roommate, 
talking  bears,  a  feral  cat  and  a  street- 
corner  guru,  make  it  in  San  Francisco? 

Hands  down,  by  all  indications. 

“Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  reac¬ 
tion  has  been  favorable,”  said  the  strip’s 
creator,  Phil  Frank. 

And  when  Baba,  the  guru,  inserts 
his  real  fax  number  in  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  strip,  he  gets  dozens  of 
messages.  They’re  answered  by  Frank, 
who  looks  suspiciously  like  Farley,  his 
main  character. 

The  strip,  unique  among  daily  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  running  in  the 
Chronicle  since  1986.  It  began  as  a  syn¬ 
dicated  feature,  “Travels  with  Farley,” 
in  1975. 

Farley,  a  newshound  who  wears  a 
perpetually  gloomy  expression  and  a 
droopy  mustache,  writes  for  the  Daily 
Requirement,  a  switch  from  his  former 
employer,  the  afternoon  Daily  Demise. 

The  six-day  strip  is  strictly  local, 
landing  drolly  on  timely  San  Francisco 
issues  such  as  a  transit  strike,  parking, 
the  installation  of  street  toilets,  the 
mayor’s  up-and-down  popularity  and 
politics. 

When  Farley  isn’t  chasing  sources, 
the  panels  are  taken  over  by  Baba,  the 
bears,  the  cat  and  sometimes  feral  pigs. 
Orwell,  the  neutered  cat,  recently  lost 
his  job  as  security  chief  for  Socks,  the 
White  House  feline. 

The  four  bears,  ardent  San  Francis¬ 
co  Giants  fans,  operate  a  restaurant, 
the  Fog  City  Dumpster,  for  their  ani¬ 
mal  friends.  The  Fog  City  Diner,  one 
of  the  city’s  most  popular  eateries,  was 
so  enamored  of  the  allusion  that  it  dis¬ 
plays  original  “Farley”  strips  on  its 
walls. 

Another  of  Frank’s  spoofs  didn’t  go 
over  as  well.  When  his  pigs  opened  a 
bank  called  First  Feral  Savings  and 
Loan,  the  president  of  First  Federal 


“Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  reaction 
has  been  favorable,”  said  the  strip’s  cre¬ 
ator,  Phil  Frank. 


Savings  and  Loan  didn’t  get  it  and 
asked  the  cartoonist  to  drop  the  name. 

“1  did,”  Frank  said,  laughing.  “1  felt 
there  wasn’t  much  else  1  could  do  since 
his  bank  was  holding  the  paper  on  my 
house.” 

In  another  instance,  Frank  was  the 
aggrieved  party.  Children’s  Television 
Workshop,  the  producers  of  Sesame 
Street,  came  up  with  a  character 
dubbed  H.  Ross  Parrot,  which  Frank 
believes  was  lifted  from  one  of  his 
characters. 

“We  protested  and  thought  at  first  of 
taking  action,”  he  said,  “but  who  wants 
to  go  to  court  against  Sesame  Street?” 

So  far,  no  journalist  has  complained 
of  being  ripped  off. 


The  fictional  Farley,  who  lives  in  a 
bachelor  pad  with  Bruce,  a  wisecrack¬ 
ing  raven,  has  an  on-again-off-again 
romance  with  Irene,  a  blonde  meter 
maid.  She  would  like  to  get  married, 
but  Farley  can’t  work  up  a  commit¬ 
ment. 

When  Baba  asked  readers  to  fax  him 
on  whether  Farley  should  take  the  big 
step  with  Irene,  the  machine  over¬ 
flowed  with  opinions,  Frank  recalled. 

Whatever  their  views,  Frank  is  un¬ 
likely  to  join  the  pair. 

“Marrying  Irene  would  take  a  lot  of 
fun  and  tension  out  of  the  strip,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Baba  has  other  interests  besides  ad¬ 
vising  Farley  on  his  personal  relation¬ 
ships.  He  is  a  confidante  of  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan,  who  summons  up  the 
guru’s  image  in  an  office  mirror  when¬ 
ever  he  has  a  tough  problem  he  needs 
help  with. 

Frank  often  uses  his  characters,  hu¬ 
man  and  otherwise,  to  take  pokes  at 
the  city’s  officialdom.  The  artist,  who 
frequently  sits  in  on  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors  meetings  for  research,  commented 
about  politicos:  “I  have  a  kind  of  tenu¬ 
ous  relationship  with  them.  My  job  is 
to  make  them  the  butt  of  jokes,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  cartoon,  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
one  gets  really  incensed.” 

Still,  it’s  significant  that  Farley  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  jump  page  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  main  news  section,  not  on  the 
comics  pages.  The  positioning  attracts 
a  lot  of  readers  who  normally  avoid  the 
comics,  Frank  said. 

That  was  the  idea  that  helped  con¬ 
vince  Chronicle  executive  editor  Bill 
German  to  buy  the  strip  eight  years 
ago,  according  to  Frank,  who  began  as 
a  contributor  but  now  is  on  staff. 

At  the  time  he  approached  German, 
Frank  was  turning  out  a  strip  for  a 
weekly  paper  in  nearby  Sausalito, 
where  he  lives. 

He  said  German’s  first  reaction  was 
that  nobody  else  was  doing  a  daily  lo¬ 
cal  cartoon.  “I  said,  ‘That’s  why  you 
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should  be  doing  it,’  ”  Frank  recalled. 

By  putting  Farley  in  the  news  sec¬ 
tion,  Frank  reasoned,  the  strip  could 
be  locally  focused  with  a  short  lead 
time  to  pick  up  on  current  happenings 
and  make  quick  changes  on  breaking 
stories.  He  pointed  out  that  the  comics 
page  is  locked  up  a  week  in  advance, 
making  such  moves  impossible. 

Recently,  Frank,  who  can  sub  a  car¬ 
toon  up  to  the  night  before  its  appear¬ 
ance,  made  a  last-minute  switch  when 
a  predicted  transit  strike  was  called  off, 
forcing  him  to  kill  a  strip. 

“In  six  years.  I’ve  only  been  caught 
short  once  on  a  topical  theme,”  he 
said. 

Frank,  51,  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  graphic  design 
from  Michigan  State  University,  where 
he  taught  journalism  for  two  years. 

He  had  several  years  of  experience 
before  he  hooked  up  with  the  Chroni¬ 
cle.  He  penned  the  “On  Campus”  car¬ 
toon  for  Allied  Features  for  four  years 
before  developing  “Travels  With  Far¬ 
ley,”  first  for  First  Communications  and 
then  for  Chronicle  Features,  Field  En¬ 
terprises  and  the  North  American 
Syndicate. 

Under  his  arrangement  with  the 
Chronicle,  Frank  can  free-lance  else¬ 
where  if  his  work  does  not  contain  any 
“Farley”  characters. 

An  avid  conservationist,  he  pro¬ 
duces  illustrated  books  for  Innovative 
Communications  on  subjects  such  as 
water,  energy,  pollution  and  resources. 
His  cartoons  also  appear  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  Road  &  Track  and  Wine  Specta¬ 
tor,  among  others. 

Frank  has  a  studio  in  his  home  but 
does  “Farley”  in  the  pilot  house  of  a 
houseboat  owned  by  a  friend. 

“When  I  write,  I  don’t  want  any 
phone  calls,”  he  said. 

His  only  companion  during  those 


times  is  a  stuffed  raven  —  named 
Bruce,  of  course.  Frank  takes  care  to 
point  out  the  bird  is  on  loan  from  the 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion,  since  state  regulations  prohibit 
the  stuffing  of  ravens  by  the  public. 

Drawing  a  San  Francisco  strip  gives 
him  more  satisfaction  than  syndication 
did.  “Generic  humor  isn’t  as  interesting 
as  concentrating  on  a  local  scene,”  he 
observed. 

Chronicle  managing  editor  Dan 
Rosenheim  agreed,  saying,  “Farley  is 
done  with  wit  and  insight  into  what’s 


THE  MINNESOTA  NEWS  Council 
has  unanimously  rejected  a  complaint  of 
unfairness  by  a  county  commissioner 
against  the  Winona  Daily  News. 

Winona  County  Commissioner  M.J. 
“Mac”  McCauley  said  the  paper  was  un¬ 
fair  when  it  didn’t  reach  him  for  com¬ 
ment  in  two  stories  in  which  a  political 
opponent  suggested  that  McCauley  had 
sold  his  vote  to  a  private  company  seek¬ 
ing  a  county  contract. 

He  said  that  any  time  a  news  organi¬ 
zation  publishes  a  story  in  which  some¬ 
one  is  accused  of  dishonesty  it  should 
give  that  person  a  chance  to  respond. 

The  News  Council  agreed.  But  it  said 
he  would  have  deserved  more  sympathy 
if  he  had  complained  to  the  paper  as 
soon  as  the  stories  appeared,  written  a 
letter  to  the  editor  or  spoken  up  for 
himself  at  the  next  county  board  meet¬ 
ing. 

Jim  Galewski,  news  editor  at  the 
News,  said  the  paper  did  not  feel  corn¬ 


happening  in  this  town.  The  strip 
strikes  an  irreverent  but  amusing  break 
to  the  usual  ponderous  flow  of  news.” 

Frank  knows  of  no  other  newspaper 
with  a  daily  local  cartoon  —  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  carries  a  daily  panel 
with  a  local  focus  by  Guindon  —  but 
he  believes  there  should  be. 

“There  are  certain  cities,  Boston 
and  Seattle,  for  example,  where  a  daily 
local  cartoon  strip  might  go  over  very 
well,”  he  said.  Frank  has  one  piece  of 
advice  for  papers  considering  such  a 
strip;  Put  it  on  a  news  page. 


pelled  to  reach  McCauley  for  comment 
because  the  political  opponent  was 
quoting  others  about  McCauley’s  in¬ 
tegrity. 

A  member  of  the  news  council  said 
the  paper  would  do  better  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  pursuing  such  an  accusa¬ 
tion  rather  than  putting  the  burden  on 
an  accused  person  to  write  a  letter  that 
might  appear  to  be  self-serving.  —  AP 

Seattle  Times 
sponsors  urban 
newspaper  workshop 

MORE  THAN  60  Seattle  Times  staffers 
worked  with  area  students  of  color  to 
produce  a  newspaper  last  month  in  the 
fifth  Urban  Newspaper  Workshop. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  program  has 
raised  $15,000  in  ad  revenue  for  scholar¬ 
ships. 


News  council  denies  complaint 
against  Minnesota  paper 
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Covering 

Woodstock 

For  the  three  daily  newspapers  that  cover  the  mid-Hudson 
Valley  of  New  York,  the  festival  was  the  culmination  of 
military-style  planning,  preparation  and  coordination 


by  David  Noack 

THERE  WAS  MOSHING,  mud  and 
music. 

It  was  that  kind  of  celebration  as 
more  than  350,000  people  crowded 
into  the  840'acre  Winston  Farm  in 
Saugerties,  N.Y.,  to  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  original  Woodstock 
music  festival. 

For  the  three  daily  newspapers  that 
cover  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  of  New 
York,  the  festival  was  the  culmination 
of  military-style  planning,  preparation 
and  coordination,  combined  with  a 
case  of  deja  vu. 

The  Middletown  Times  Herald 
Record,  Poughkeepsie  Journal  and 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  had,  for  the 
better  part  of  the  year,  mapped  their 
strategies  for  covering  the  Woodstock 
concert,  which  took  place  the  weekend 
of  Aug.  12. 

The  planning  paid  off.  While  things 
did  not  go  off  seamlessly,  they  were  far 
better  than  expected  amid  the  crowd, 
chaos,  confusion  and  inclement  weath¬ 
er. 

Over  the  course  of  the  weekend  of 
nonstop  partying,  the  papers  provided 
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around  the  clock. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  some  glitches 
along  the  way  —  almost  expected  — 
in  setting  up  makeshift  newsrooms, 
keeping  track  of  reporters  and  hoping 
that  technology  worked  the  way  it  was 
supposed  to. 


Reporters  in  the  muddy  fields  kept  in  touch  with 
editors  via  two-way  radios,  beepers  and  cellular 
telephones.  They  also  used  the  old  standby  — 
meeting  in  designated  spots. 


saturation  coverage,  chronicling  the 
events  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words,  thousands  of  column  inches 
and  hundreds  of  photographs.  The 
coverage  was  exhaustive  in  approach, 
style  and  content,  with  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  photographers  working 


Reporters  in  the  muddy  fields  kept 
in  touch  with  editors  via  two-way  ra¬ 
dios,  beepers  and  cellular  telephones. 
They  also  used  the  old  standby  — 
meeting  in  designated  spots.  Tempo¬ 
rary  newsrooms  were  established  in 
rented  houses,  recreational  vehicles 
and  tents  near  the  concert  site. 

But  long  before  news  organizations 


from  around  the  world  flooded  the  me¬ 
dia  outpost  at  the  concert,  the  Wood- 
stock  festival  was  news.  It  had  been  a 
running  story  for  almost  a  year,  with 
dramatic  and  unexpected  twists  and 
turns. 

In  the  few  months  prior  there  was 
even  the  promise  of  dueling  concerts 
—  the  “official”  one  in  Saugerties  and 
a  much  smaller  version  in  Bethel,  the 
site  of  the  original  Woodstock  in  1969. 
But  poor  ticket  sales  doomed  the 
smaller  event,  though  there  was  still  an 
impromptu  concert  in  Bethel. 

The  scope  of  the  anniversary  festival 
was  such  that  almost  overnight  a  brand 
new  city  appeared  with  a  population 
larger  than  most  of  the  surrounding 
counties  —  and  with  all  the  problems 
that  creates. 

The  impact  of  the  concert  rippled 
through  the  region.  Sites  chosen  as 
designated  parking  areas  for  concertgo- 
ers  became  campsites.  Many  ticket 
holders  could  not  get  to  the  campsite, 
while  others  without  tickets  got  in. 
There  was  not  supposed  to  be  alcohol 
and  drugs,  either. 

But  things  didn’t  go  quite  as  planned 
for  the  organizers  of  the  festival, 
Woodstock  Ventures.  They  vowed  that 
this  event  would  be  different  from  the 
last  free-for-all.  They  tried  to  maintain 
control  of  ticket  sales,  security  and 
traffic,  coordinating  efforts  with  local 
and  state  officials. 

In  the  weeks  before  the  festival,  the 
newspapers  produced  commemorative 
editions  and  special  sections,  replete 
with  stories  reminiscing  about  the  orig¬ 
inal  festival,  recapping  events  related 
to  the  upcoming  concert,  and  trying  to 
anticipate  and  prepare  readers  for  what 
was  about  to  happen.  The  sections 
were  also  filled  with  maps,  key  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  and  other  useful  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Times  Herald  Record  produced 


Noack  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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Sunday  Freeman 
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nd  now,  the  exodu 


Poughkeepsie  Journal 
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ill 


a  64'page  edition,  the  Daily  Freeman  a 
56'page  one.  The  Journal  ran  an  eight- 
page  section,  plus  a  27'page  “Guide  for 
goers  .  .  .  and  no-goers”  and  a  12-page 
25th  anniversary  edition. 

Editors  stressed  that  planning  was 
crucial  in  deciding  what  issues  had  to 
be  covered.  Reporters  were  assigned 
beats  —  security,  performances,  trans¬ 
portation,  economy  —  but  they  were 
given  enough  flexibility  to  report  the 
unpredictable  and  unexpected. 

“A  little  tired,  but  it  went  very  well,” 
said  Journal  managing  editor  Derek 
Osenenko  the  day  after  Woodstock. 

The  Journal  joined  forces  with  other 


Gannett  papers,  including  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Union  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  USA  Today. 

“The  Journal  had  eight  people 
specifically  stationed  up  near  the  site,” 
Osenenko  said.  “Their  responsibility 
was  to  cover  the  festival  and  the  impact 
on  the  immediate  area  around  it.  So  we 
had  a  total  of  15,  and  then  USA  Today 
also  sent  some  additional  people.  We 
rented  a  home  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  site  and  set  up  a  makeshift  field 
newsroom.” 

Technical  glitches  occurred  the  first 
night  of  the  festival  when  staff  tried  to 
send  photos  back  to  the  main  office  in 
Poughkeepsie,  but  the  problem  was 
worked  out. 

Planning  helped  the  paper  deal  with 
the  information  overload. 

“The  planning  gave  us  a  structure,  a 
momentum,  but  it  did  not  restrict  us 
from  being  flexible  to  cover  breaking 
news,”  Osenenko  said.  “We  structured 
the  coverage  to  capture  the  tone  of 
each  day.” 

As  copy  came  in  throughout  each 
day,  decisions  were  made  as  to  where 
stories  would  appear  in  a  four-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  that  wrapped  around  the 
main  section  of  the  paper. 

“Throughout  the  day,  we  kept  refin¬ 
ing  and  developing  our  story  budget,” 
Osenenko  said.  “The  first  day  we  did  a 
daily  wrap,  which  went  around  the 
newspaper.  The  front  page  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  high  profile  news  of 
the  day,  the  second  page  to  music,  the 
third  page  to  people  and  the  fourth 


page  to  crime  and  safety  issues.” 

He  said  a  small  team  covered  the 
last-minute  concert  in  Bethel,  even 
though  the  event  had  officially  been 
canceled  about  two  weeks  earlier.  The 
concert  took  on  a  life  of  its  own  — 
roughly  40,000  people  attended. 

“The  important  mission  now  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  this  and  appropriate  to  do 
this,  to  put  the  event  in  perspective,” 
Osenenko  said.  “You  don’t  want  to 
write  history  before  time  has  passed, 
but  1  think  a  good  deal  of  the  focus  will 
be  analysis  and  commentary.” 

Sam  Dalco,  managing  editor  of  the 
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Daily  Freeman,  a  member  of  the 
Goodson  Newspaper  Group,  said  orga¬ 
nization  and  preparation  paid  off. 

“We  were  in  good  shape,”  he  said. 
“We  had  electricity,  we  had  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  and  most  of  the  time  we  were 
able  to  get  our  people  back  in  and  off 
the  field  to  where  the  RV  was  parked 
and  filed  stories  from  there.”  The  RV 
was  located  in  the  VIP  parking  lot, 
about  two  miles  from  the  concert  site. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  concert,  Dal- 
co  said,  cellular  phones  reporters  were 
using  went  dead  because  the  batteries 
were  drained.  That  was  remedied  the 
second  day,  as  users  were  instructed  to 
turn  on  their  phones  at  designated 
times. 

At  the  festival,  eight  Daily  Freeman 
staffers  were  set  up  in  the  RV.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  covered  events  in  Bethel  and 
six  other  reporters  worked  out  of  the 
main  office  in  Kingston  covering  a  va¬ 
riety  of  off-site  events. 


think  it’s  a  miracle  we  got  through  the 
weekend.  There  was  so  much  mud  it 
was  unbelievable.” 

He  said  a  big  concern  was  whether 
people  who  did  not  purchase  concert 
tickets  —  which  sold  for  $135  each  — 
would  show  up  and  simply  try  to  crash 
the  gate. 

Jeff  Storey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  Herald  Record,  an  Ottaway 
newspaper,  said  that  while  there  were 
some  problems,  the  coverage  that  was 
provided  by  two  dozen  reporters  and 
four  photographers  gave  readers  a  com¬ 
prehensive  look  at  what  it  was  like  to 
be  there. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  glitches,  setting 
up  an  entire  newspaper  operation 
within  a  week,”  Storey  said.  “General¬ 
ly  speaking,  we  did  a  lot  of  planning, 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  and  it  worked 
pretty  well.  I  think  we  gave  people  a 
pretty  good  picture  of  what  was  going 
on.” 


Temporary  newsrooms  were  established  in  rented 
homes,  recreational  vehicles  and  tents  near  the 
concert  site. 


Dalco  said  he  and  his  staff  even  had 
a  bicycle  on  hand  at  the  temporary 
newsroom  and  were  prepared  to  use 
pedal  power  to  get  film  to  the  Kingston 
office  in  case  traffic  was  at  a  standstill. 

“We  looked  at  this  festival  as  a  city 
and  covered  it  like  we  would  a  city,”  he 
said.  “We  had  this  gut  feeling  all  along 
through  the  months  and  months  of 
planning  this  thing  that  this  was  going 
to  turn  out  to  be  chaos. 

“The  promoters  kept  saying,  ‘That’s 
not  going  to  happen;  it’s  going  to  be 
organized.  It’s  not  going  to  be  a  repeat 
of  Bethel.’  And  in  fact,  it  was,  except 
that  the  Thruway  didn’t  close  and  they 
kept  the  roads  pretty  clear.  When  we 
got  there  Thursday,  it  appeared  it  was 
going  to  be  a  pretty  laid-back  week¬ 
end.” 

But  as  the  crowd  started  to  swell  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  there  was  a  sense 
of  apprehension  and  anxiety,  Dalco 
observed. 

“At  one  point  they  wouldn’t  even  let 
me  into  the  field,”  he  said.  “They  were 
concerned  about  not  being  able  to  get 
ambulances  in.  People  were  being  in¬ 
jured  and  passing  out,  collapsing  for 
one  reason  or  another.  It  got  a  little 
scary.  I  got  a  little  nervous  myself.  1 


The  Record’s  home  away  from  home 
consisted  of  an  RV  and  a  few  big  tents. 

“We  rented  a  developing  lab  to  get 
this  stuff  developed  there  and  we 
bought  and  rented  new  equipment  and 
scanned  the  film  right  there  and  sent  it 
back  to  Middletown,”  Storey  said. 

A  main  story  each  day  covered  the 
big  events  and  overall  mood  of  the  fes¬ 
tival,  but  it  was  decided  to  also  pro¬ 
duce  special  pullout  sections  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday  and  Monday  that  averaged 
15  pages. 

Storey  said  he  and  his  colleagues 
wanted  to  keep  the  paper  open  for  oth¬ 
er  stories  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
those  readers  interested  in  Woodstock 
news  to  get  all  they  wanted  in  the  pull¬ 
outs. 

“We  were  operating  under  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  lot  of  our  readers  — 
and  we’re  a  multiedition  newspaper  — 
were  totally  fed  up  with  Woodstock, 
and  we  figured  it  would  be  better  to 
separate  the  bulk  of  the  Woodstock 
news,”  he  said. 

Despite  the  exhaustive  coverage. 
Storey  said,  there  were  some  stories  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  covered 
—  such  as  a  piece  on  media  coverage 
of  the  festival. 


Boston  Globe, 
paperhandlers 
reach  agreement 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  and  Boston 
Printing  Pressman’s  Union  No.  3  have 
agreed  to  a  six-year  contract  covering 
about  60  regular  and  60  substitute  pa¬ 
perhandlers. 

The  union  bargains  separately  with 
the  Globe  on  behalf  of  both  pressmen 
and  paperhandlers. 

The  agreement  runs  from  Jan.  1, 
1993,  to  Dec.  31,  1998.  The  contract  was 
agreed  upon  after  an  all-night  bargain¬ 
ing  session  and  was  later  ratified  by  a 
41-9  vote. 

The  pact  provides  the  Globe  about  a 
half  million  dollars  a  year  in  savings  as 
a  result  of  changed  work  conditions.  It 
gives  the  union  a  one-time  quid  pro  quo 
of  $40,000  and  annual  quid  pro  quo  of 
$137,000. 

The  money  will  be  used  by  the  union 
for  vacation  bonus  payments  for  mem¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  payments  for  health  and 
welfare  and  pension  funds. 

The  contract  also  gives  the  paper 
new  management  rights  provisions  that 
include  controls  over  the  hiring  and 
scheduling  of  paperhandler  substitutes, 
giving  it  a  larger  pool  of  straight-tirjie 
help. 

It  also  provides  no-strike  or  sympa¬ 
thy-strike  and  no-lockout  language  and 
gives  the  Globe  the  right  to  select  who 
will  fill  premium  pay  positions. 

Union  president  Larry  Centrella  said, 
“This  agreement  provides  long-term  se¬ 
curity  with  more  protection  of  full-time 
jobs  and  increased  paperhandler  bene¬ 
fits  for  our  members  while  also  address¬ 
ing  the  Globe’s  needs  for  more  straight- 
time  help  to  contain  the  company’s 
overtime  costs.” 

Globe  vice  president  for  employee  re¬ 
lations  said,  “This  longer-duration 
agreement  will  allow  the  company  to 
meet  its  cost  control  objectives  and  give 
it  the  opportunity  to  increase  its  diver¬ 
sity  in  hiring  in  this  bargaining  unit  as 
openings  occur  in  the  future.” 

Bee  co-sponsors 
gun  exchange 

SACRAMENTO  RESIDENTS  recent¬ 
ly  traded  in  147  weapons  for  concert 
tickets,  clothing  and  restaurant  certifi¬ 
cates  in  the  city’s  second  annual  Gun 
Exchange  Program,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Sacramento  Bee. 
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ummer  chaff .  .  . 

Hasn’t  Washington  become  a  snake 
pit,  largely  because  President  Clinton 
and  the  press  are  engaged  in  dog-eat- 
dog  hostility? 

On  the  president’s  part,  it’s  para¬ 
noia,  with  his  staff  withdrawn  to  their 
White  House  bunkers  and  uttering  half 
truths. 

For  the  press,  its  outright  contempt 
in  the  form  of  nasty  rhetoric  and  curi¬ 
ously  little  solid  investigative  reporting. 

The  Washington  press  today,  awak¬ 
ening  from  its  Reagan-era  slumber,  has 
slipped  back  into  the  mean-spirited 
knit-picking  of  the  Carter  days  and  is 
nearing  the  siege  mentality  of  the 
N  ixon  presidency. 

As  long  as  this  reckless  sniping  con¬ 
tinues,  neither  Clinton  nor  the  press 
will  come  out  the  winner. 

Both  suffered  from  too  much  sum¬ 
mer  heat.  Both  sides  should  cool  it. 
Both  have  been  up  way  past  their  bed¬ 
time. 

The  sure  loser,  of  course,  is  the 
American  public  and  our  internation¬ 
al  reputation. 

Why  doesn’t  President  Clinton  have 
more  press  conferences?  He’s  so  good 
at  them.  The  press,  for  its  part,  should 
spend  less  time  feeling  sorry  for  itself, 
and  more  time  covering  the  substance 
of  the  administration’s  successes  and 
failures  as  it  has  done  on  the  health 
care  issue. 

A  dirty  little  secret:  The  Newhouse 
chain  is  probably  the  most  improved  of 
the  lot  in  recent  years.  Why  do  the 
poo-bahs  of  the  press  have  such  diffi¬ 
culty  saying  a  kind  word  about  the 
Newhouse  papers,  such  as  the  New  Or¬ 


Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


leans  Times- Picayune,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Portland  Oregonian  and  New- 
house’s  innovative  Washington  bureau 
under  the  imaginative  hand  of  Debo¬ 
rah  Howell? 

Add  Dean  Singleton  to  this  list.  At 
least  he  saves  newspapers.  What’s  so 
bad  about  that?  Were  it  not  for  Single- 
ton,  there  would  be  no  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  today,  nor  any  string  of  new  com¬ 
munity  papers  in  northern  California. 
He’s  even  giving  the  Berkeley  intelli¬ 
gentsia  its  own  little  local  newspaper. 

r  who  could  quibble  with  what 
the  New  York  Times’  new  graybeard. 
Gene  Roberts,  advised  his  national 
correspondents  at  an  early  summer  re¬ 
treat. 

Don’t  worry  yourself  so  much  about 
being  on  the  front  page  or  what’s  on  it, 
he  suggested.  What  is  needed  are  more 
unusual  and  lively  features  on  the  in¬ 
side  pages. 

Come  out  of  the  stratosphere,  he 
counseled.  This  was  during  a  three- 
day,  most  informal  hoe-down  at  which 
the  Times  brass  was  excluded. 

About  the  same  time,  the  rambunc¬ 
tious  Times  publisher,  Arthur  Sulzberg¬ 


er  Jr.,  had  fun  talking  straight  at  a  “Fu¬ 
ture  of  News”  breakfast  sponsored  by 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

“If,  in  the  years  ahead,  we  must  give 
up  that  something  special  with  which 
to  wrap  the  fish,  well,  that’s  a  cost  I’m 
willing  to  bear,”  he  said. 

“The  plain  truth  is  I  don’t  give  a  tin¬ 
ker’s  damn  how  we  distribute  our  infor¬ 
mation.  As  long  as  our  customers  want 
it  on  newsprint.  I’ll  do  all  1  can  to  give 
it  to  them  on  newsprint.  If  they  want  it 
on  CD-ROM,  I’ll  try  to  meet  that 
need.  The  Internet?  That’s  fine.  Hell,  if 
someone  would  be  kind  enough  to  in¬ 
vent  a  technology.  I’ll  be  pleased  to 
beam  it  directly  into  your  cortex.  We’ll 
have  the  city  edition,  the  late  city  edi¬ 
tion  and  the  mind-meld  edition.” 

II 

I  H  e  concluded  confidently,  “We 
will  continue  to  gather,  report  and  an¬ 
alyze  the  news.  We  will  continue  to  be 
the  crucial  navigational  tool  for  the  in¬ 
formation  age,  when  we  truly  enter  the 
information  age.  And  we’ll  always  re¬ 
member  that,  as  important  as  inter- 


(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  30) 
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U.S*  court  orders 
trial  in  reporter’s 
harassment  suit 


their  subscriptions  to  the  New  Buffalo 
Times. 

•  Village  officials  illegally  restricted 
McBride’s  access  to  documents  request¬ 
ed  under  the  state  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act. 

These  allegations,  the  appeals  court 
said,  constituted  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  a  trial. 

Previously  a  federal  judge  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  case. 

McBride  contends  that  village  offi¬ 
cials  violated  her  First  Amendment  and 
civil  rights  in  an  effort  to  prevent  her 
reporting  on  questionable  conduct  by 
the  officials. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  the 
Times  McBride  worked  on  a  free-lance 
basis  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
and  a  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

Neither  village  officials  nor  McBride 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

But  in  a  Detroit  News  story,  Lansing 
bureau  reporter  Eric  Freedman  wrote 
that  village  president  Carole  Nagy  de¬ 
scribed  the  charges  as  “magnified  and 
falsely  reported.” 

“The  charges  are  basically  untrue,” 
Nagy  told  Freedman. 


a  court  document  released  by  Mirror 
Group.  The  document  did  not  specify 
the  amount. 

The  Daily  Mirror  accepted  through 
its  solicitor,  Oscar  Beuselinck,  that  its 
attacks  were  “entirely  improper.” 

Maxwell’s  mysterious  death  at  sea  in 
November  1991  led  to  revelations  that 
millions  of  dollars  were  missing  from  his 
companies’  pension  funds  and  millions 
were  owed  to  banks  misled  about  the 
collateral  Maxwell  put  up  for  loans. 
Among  the  properties  Maxwell  owned 
at  his  death  was  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

In  his  book  Hersh  alleged  that 
Maxwell  had  close  links  with  the  Israeli 
intelligence  agency  Mossad  and  that  his 
foreign  editor  was  involved  in  arms 
deals.  Maxwell  and  Davies  denied  the 
allegations.  Hersh  later  said  he  had 
been  conservative  in  his  revelations 
about  Maxwell. 

The  apology  read  out  in  court  said  in 
part  that  Hersh  “is  an  author  of  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  and  of  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity  who  would  never  write  anything 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true  and 
that  he  was  in  this  instance  fully  justi¬ 
fied  in  writing  what  he  did.” 

Details  of  what  Hersh  wrote  and  the 
paper’s  counter-attack  were  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  open  court  statement  settling 
the  libel  action. 

Maxwell  and  Davies  were  also  named 
as  defendants  to  the  action,  but 
Maxwell  died  and  Davies  did  not  enter 
a  defense.  The  settlement  was  only 
with  the  paper’s  publishers. 

Related  libel  proceedings  launched 
by  Mirror  Group,  in  conjunction  with 
Maxwell,  against  Hersh  and  Faber  had 
already  been  discontinued,  with  Mirror 
Group  agreeing  to  pay  the  legal  costs. 

Hersh,  working  for  Dispatch  News 
Service,  won  the  Pulitzer  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting  in  1970  for  his  expose 
of  the  My  Lai  massacre  of  Vietnamese 
villagers  by  U.S.  troops.  Later  he  was  a 
reporter  at  the  New  York  Times.  —  AP 


A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  reinstat¬ 
ed  a  free-lance  reporter’s  lawsuit  claim¬ 
ing  officials  of  a  Michigan  village  ha¬ 
rassed  her  to  prevent  embarrassing  re¬ 
porting. 

In  its  unanimous  decision,  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  took  note  of  a  series  of  actions 
village  officials  in  Michigan  took 
against  writer  Noreen  McBride. 

Among  the  allegations: 

•  A  village  police  officer  urged  the 
publisher  of  the  New  Buffalo  (Mich.) 
Times  not  to  assign  McBride  to  village 
council  meetings  because  her  “physical 
safety”  could  not  be  guaranteed. 

•  The  village  building  inspector 
threw  a  chair  at  McBride  and  other  re¬ 
porters  during  a  council  meeting. 

•  Three  council  members  took  out  a 
newspaper  ad  urging  readers  to  cancel 


Mirror  Group  to 
pay  damages  to 
U.S.  journalist 

MIRROR  GROUP  NEWSPAPERS  of 
London,  the  publishing  company  of  the 
late  Robert  Maxwell,  has  agreed  to  pay 
“substantial”  damages  to  American 
journalist  Seymour  Hersh  and  apolo¬ 
gized  to  him  and  his  book  publisher. 

Mirror  Group  apologized  “unre¬ 
servedly”  in  the  British  High  Court  for 
a  series  of  prominent  articles  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1991  attacking  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  writer  and  Faber  and  Faber, 
publishers  of  his  book.  The  Samson  Op¬ 
tion. 

Hersh  told  the  Washington  Post  he 
was  “ecstatic”  about  the  outcome  of  the 
case.  “The  good  guys  won,”  he  said. 

The  suit  concerned  suggestions  that 
the  book  made  false  allegations  about 
Maxwell,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
newspaper,  and  former  foreign  editor 
Nicholas  Davies. 

Mirror  Group  agreed  to  pay  Hersh 
and  his  publisher  “substantial  damages 
and  meet  their  legal  costs,”  according  to 


VENTURA  COUNTY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Pre-Paid  Telephane 
Calling  Ca^s 

A  Revenue  Producbm* 

'A  Far  New  mtd  ftenewed 


Magazine  ads 
up  in  July 

TOTAL  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING 
revenue  for  July  1994  was  $515,678,849, 
up  12.5%  over  July  1993,  according  to 
the  Publisher’s  Information  Bureau. 
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In  Brief 


BBC  appeals  to 
Afghan  factions 

THE  BBC  WORLD  Service,  stunned 
by  the  murder  of  its  top  Afghanistan 
correspondent,  has  appealed  to  the 
country’s  rival  warlords  not  to  kill  re¬ 
porters. 

“We  don’t  have  our  own  guns  to  go 
out  and  take  revenge.  We  only  have  our 
limited  moral  authority  .  .  .  and  the 
weapon  of  publicity,”  editor  Bob  Jobbins 
said. 

Mirwais  Jalil,  25,  the  BBC’s  best- 
known  correspondent  in  Afghanistan, 
was  abducted  at  gunpoint  and  mur¬ 
dered  last  month  after  a  tense  interview 
with  Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  renegade  prime  minister. 

Jobbins  said  senior  editor  Nick  Nu¬ 
gent  was  traveling  to  Kabul,  the  be¬ 
sieged  Afghan  capital,  to  deliver  letters 
to  President  Burhanuddin  Rabbani  and 
his  main  rival  for  power,  Hekmatyar, 
and  other  faction  leaders  in  hopes  of 
gaining  guarantees. 

Jobbins’  letter  asks  for  “an  undertak¬ 
ing  that  you  will  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  protect  journalists  operating 
in  or  passing  through  territory  over 
which  you  have  control.” 

The  BBC  would  not  say  whom  it 
blames  for  killing  Jalil  on  July  29.  His 
body  was  found  the  next  day,  riddled 
with  about  20  bullets,  south  of  Kabul 
within  Hekmatyar-controlled  territory. 

When  the  seven-faction  coalition  of 
muhajeddin  defeated  the  Communist 
government  in  1992,  Jalil  assisted  for¬ 
eign  journalists  covering  Afghanistan, 
then  became  a  journalist  himself.  After 
civil  war  erupted,  his  BBC  reports  were 
heard  by  millions  in  a  nation  where  or¬ 
der  and  objective  domestic  media  are 
nonexistent. 

He  also  filled  some  reports  for  the 
Associated  Press.  —  AP 

Scripps  to  fund 
expansion  of  Pyle 
historic  site 

THE  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  Foundation 
said  it  will  donate  $250,000  to  expand 
the  Ernie  Pyle  State  Historic  Site  in 
Dana,  Ind.,  birthplace  of  the  World 
War  11  correspondent. 

The  grant  will  be  awarded  over  a 


two-year  period  to  the  Friends  of  Ernie 
Pyle  Development  Fund  Inc.  Pyle  was  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  correspondent 
for  Scripps  Howard  who  died  on  the 
battlefield. 

“His  coverage  of  the  average  soldier 
was  read  by  20  million  Americans  on 
the  home  front  as  well  as  GIs  around 
the  world  through  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
military  daily,”  said  Albert  Schot- 
telkotte,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Cincinnati-based  founda¬ 
tion.  “This  project  preserves  his  mes¬ 
sage  for  generations  to  come.” 

Two  never-used  World  War  Il-era 
Quonset  huts  will  be  erected  at  the  his¬ 
toric  site  and  converted  into  an  inter¬ 
pretive  center  that  adjoins  the  birth¬ 
place  home. 

The  expanded  center  will  include  a 
theater  for  showing  war  documentary 
and  feature  films  and  a  research  library 
with  a  collection  of  Pyle’s  letters  and 
columns. 

The  $1  million  project  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  on  April  18,  1995,  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Pyle’s  death.  —  AP 


Rep  changes 

LANDON  ASSOCIATES  INC.  an¬ 
nounced  two  additions  to  its  Ohio  op¬ 
erations. 

Scott  Thibodeau  will  head  the  rep 
firm’s  new  Columbus  field  office.  Most 
recently,  he  was  assistant  sales  director 
for  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel. 

Also,  Jim  Williams  was  named  sales 
manager  in  the  Cleveland  office.  He 
came  from  the  Massillon  (Ohio)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  where  he  was  classified  manag¬ 
er. 

Conn,  paper 
pushes  pay-by-mail 

THE  HERALD,  NEW  Britain,  Conn., 
is  running  in-house  advertising  to  urge 
more  readers  to  participate  in  its  pay- 
by-mail  subscription  plan. 

The  plan  offers  many  advantages,  the 
ad  says,  including  quick  telephone  ac¬ 
cess  to  payment  records  and  full  credit 
for  vacations. 


the  most 

experienced  firm 
in  newspaper  executive 
recruitment 

Publishers,  corporate  executives,  general  managers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments — we’re  the  industry  professionals 
at  recruiting  these  key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes, 
take  pride  in  the  qu^ty  of  our  persorud  service — it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our  in-depth 
studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  many  years 
of  experience  as  newspaper  management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Angus  McEachran 


Richard  Remmert 


Sarah  Overmyer  Wilson 


Don  Nunes 


Den  Nunes,  director  of  sales  and  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  Times,  Woonsocket, 
marketing  for  the  Patuxent  Publishing  R.I.,  Call  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Herald 
Co.  newspaper  group,  has  been  named  News.  All  papers  are  owned  by  the 
vice  president/marketing  for  the  Lex-  Journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.j. 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

Jay  Harmen  has  been  promoted  to 
Paul  Wheeler,  advertising  sales  rep-  the  newly  created  position  of  circula- 
resentative  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  tion  marketing  and  administration 
Register,  has  been  promoted  to  region-  manager  at  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 


Helm,  advertising  special  sections 
manager  at  the  Washington  Post  — 
chairman;  Wanda  Bain,  special  sec¬ 
tions  coordinator  at  the  Arlington 
Heights,  111.,  Daily  Herald  —  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Amy  Faulkner,  special  section 
manager  at  Syracuse  Newspapers  in 
New  York  —  secretary;  and  Marie* 
Anne  Celucci,  special  sections  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Montreal  Gazette  —  trea¬ 
surer. 


Sarah  Overmyer  Wilson,  general 
manager  of  the  Rochester  (Ind.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  been  appointed  publisher. 

She  succeeds  her  father.  Jack 
Overmyer,  who  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sentinel  Corp. 


Mike  Warren,  sports  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  at  the  Mount 
Vernon  (Ind.)  Democrat,  has  been 
named  editor/manager. 


The  Proven 
Professional 


Angus  McEachran,  editor  of  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  assumed  the  additional  title  of 
president  of  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

Richard  Remmert,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 


James  Longson,  Tribune  Co.  senior 
vice  president/technology,  has  been 
appointed  Compton’s  NewMedia  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 


Richard  L. 
Hare 


Earl  Reherls,  circulation  director  at 
the  Salisbury,  Md.,  Daily  Times,  has 
been  named  marketing  director. 

Ted  Stasak,  circulation  manager 
at  the  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times- 
Recorder,  succeeds  Roberts. 


Edward  Arnene,  senior  editor  at  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  been  named 
director  of  communications  for  the 
Kettering  Foundation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  shoppers  in  last  IS  years 

•  Market  wise  in  50  states  and 
Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser 

Send  for  Hare’s  new  brochure; 
Newspapers  in  the  1990s: 

Every  Decision  Counts 


Ed  Eybers,  director  of  newspaper  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  has  been  named  quality  as¬ 
surance  manager  at  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Skip  O'Rourke,  a  photographer  at 
the  Tribune,  was  appointed  chief  of 
photography. 


Brooksany  "Brooks"  Stood,  a 

former  reporter  at  the  Warren  (Ohio) 
Tribune  Chronicle,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily 
Gazette  and  Huber  Heights  Courier  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  joined  Josell  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  a  New  York-based 
public  relations  firm. 


Hare  Associates  Inc, 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 


Erika  Sanches,  advertising  sections 
manager  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Special  Sections  Network. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Alton 


Josephine  Peters  Louis,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Eximious  Inc.,  a  specialty 
mail-order  firm  in  Northfield,  Ill.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
board  of  directors. 
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O.J.  Trial  Judge 
Considers 
Gag  Order 

Angered  by  leaks  to  the  press,  Judge  Lance  Ito  wants  to 
stop  lawyers  from  talking  to  reporters;  media  attorneys, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  argue  against  it 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  THREAT  OF  a  gag  order  hung 
over  the  O.J.  Simpson  murder  trial  last 
week,  as  well  as  a  ruling  that  all  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  case  be  filed  under  seal. 

At  this  writing,  Los  Angeles  Superi¬ 
or  Court  Judge  Lance  Ito  took  under 
submission  arguments  by  attorneys  for 
the  media  and  the  American  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union  that  he  reconsider  his 
proposed  plan  to  prevent  anyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  murder  investigation 
from  publicly  discussing  evidence. 

Simpson  is  accused  of  the  stabbing 
deaths  of  his  ex-wife,  Nicole  Brown 
Simpson,  and  her  friend,  Ronald  Gold¬ 
man. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  obtained  a 
copy  of  Ito’s  tentative  order,  which  re¬ 
vealed  the  judge  was  angry  that  infor¬ 
mation  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
media  by  lawyers  and  others  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  case,  which  will  go  to  trial 
Sept.  26  instead  of  Sept.  19  as  original¬ 
ly  scheduled. 

In  court  Aug.  31,  Ito  expressed  irrita¬ 
tion  about  the  Times’  front-page  story 
that  day  about  his  seeming  intention  of 
information  control. 

His  proposed  order  said,  in  part,  “A 
trial  court  not  only  has  the  right  but 
the  affirmative  duty  to  protect  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  In  order  to  fulfill 
this  duty,  given  the  amount  of  media 
interest  and  coverage  this  case  has  ig¬ 
nited,  the  court  must  use  its  inherent 
authority  to  control  the  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

Any  violation  of  the  order  would 
“incur  sanctions,”  which  could,  under 
California  law,  include  fines  or  being 
held  in  contempt. 


Attorney  Kelli  Sager,  representing 
the  Times,  Associated  Press,  Gannett, 
CBS  and  other  media,  argued  against 
the  order  on  First  Amendment  grounds 
and  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

She  conceded  there  have  been 
widespread  press  reports  about  the  tri¬ 
al,  but  said,  “The  answer  is  more 
speech,  not  less  speech  ....  If  all  the 
evidence  is  out  there,  the  jury  can  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  evidence  and  neither  side 
needs  to  be  worried  about  prejudice.” 

“So  do  I  just  ignore  my  obligation 
and  just  hope  I  can  do  a  very  in-depth 
voir  dire  [jury  selection]?”  Ito  asked. 

Sager  replied  there  is  case  precedent 
for  admonishing  lawyers  or  taking  oth¬ 
er  action  against  them  if  the  court  be¬ 
lieves  they  are  “acting  inappropriately.” 

The  lawyer  also  asked  Ito  to  make 
clear  his  intention  on  the  issue  of 
sealed  motions.  She  said  her  clients 
had  informed  her  that  court  personnel 
already  had  started  sealing  motions. 

ACLU  attorney  Douglas  Mirell  ex¬ 


pressed  doubt  that  there  is  a  “clear  and 
present  danger”  of  tainting  jurors  with 
pretrial  publicity.  He  noted  that  Simp¬ 
son’s  attorney,  Robert  Shapiro,  has  re¬ 
quested  the  jury  be  sequestered 
throughout  the  trial.  If  that  happens, 
Mirell  asserted,  “there  will  be  no  risk 
of  the  jury  being  polluted.” 

Also,  with  regard  to  media  reporting 
of  the  case,  Mirell  contended,  “the 
horse  is  really  out  of  the  barn.” 

Ito  cut  him  off  at  that  point,  saying 
there  are  “numerous  pieces  of  evidence 
that  have  not  been  presented,  that  are 
still  confidential  and  that  will  have  a 
very  important  and  direct  bearing  on 
this  case.  The  horse  is  not  out  of  the 
barn.” 

Mirell  countered,  “It  is  out  of  the 
barn  in  the  sense  that  the  public  and 
the  press  have  been  desensitized  to 
some  significant  degree  already  with 
respect  to  their  belief  in  guilt  or  inno- 


(See  Qag  on  page  30) 
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In  Brief 

RTNDA  wants 
fairness 

petitions  rejected 

THE  RADIOTELEVISION  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association  has  asked  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  to 
reject  petitions  seeking  restoration  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

Filed  in  conjunction  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
Media  Institute  and  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
the  RTNDA  argued  that  the  petitions 
are  untimely  and  contrary  to  recent 
court  rulings.  The  media  groups  also  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  doctrine  violates  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  FCC  petitions  were  filed  by  the 
Media  Access  Project  on  behalf  of  citi¬ 
zens  groups  and  individuals  in  Califor¬ 
nia  seeking  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  a 
ballot  issue  there. 

Math  News 
is  available 

MATH  NEWS,  A  set  of  materials  de¬ 
signed  to  create  public  awareness  about 
reforms  in  mathematics  education,  is 
now  available  from  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

The  set  includes  a  Newspaper  In  Ed¬ 
ucation  guide,  a  state-by-state  listing  of 


mathematics  educators  interested  in  re¬ 
form,  articles  by  educators  and  a  parent 
checklist. 

Three  writing 
programs  funded 

THREE  UNIVERSITIES  —  Arizona 
State  University  at  Tempe,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Athens  and  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle  —  have  received 
funding  from  the  Freedom  Forum  for 
12-month  professional-in-residence 
programs  to  improve  their  training  in 
sports  reporting,  copy  editing  and  criti¬ 
cal  writing,  respectively. 

NNA,  NPC 
agreement 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Press  Club 
have  entered  into  a  joint  marketing 
agreement  which  provides  special  ben¬ 
efits  to  NNA  members  who  join  the 
press  club  in  1994. 

Included  in  the  agreement  for  NNA 
members  is  a  waiver  of  the  $50  initia¬ 
tion  fee,  and  a  pro-rata  reduction  of  the 
$125  annual  dues  for  out-of-town  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  active  journalists.  In  1995, 
however,  members  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  $125  in  annual  dues. 

In  addition,  NNA  members  who  are 


nonactive  journalists  can  join  the  NPC 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  if  they  were  ac¬ 
tive  journalists  in  five  of  the  last  10 
years  or  in  10  years  overall. 

NPC  scholarships 

SEAN  JENSEN  OF  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
the  recipient  of  the  National  Press 
Club’s  Ellen  Masin  Persina  Scholarship 
for  Minority  Journalism  Students. 

Jensen,  who  was  assistant  editor  of 
his  high  school  newspaper,  as  well  as  a 
participant  in  a  variety  of  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities,  will  receive  $2,500  toward 
his  college  education,  to  begin  this  fall 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University. 

NNF  scholarships 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
Foundation  has  awarded  seven  scholar¬ 
ships  to  full-time  college  or  university 
juniors  studying  journalism. 

Aaron  Wolfe,  a  visual  communica¬ 
tions  major  at  Ohio  University,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  largest  award  of  $1,000. 

Recipients  of  $500  were  Christopher 
Tisch,  a  journalism  major  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  and  Stacia  Lay,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major  at  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chico. 

The  four  students,  all  majoring  in 
journalism,  who  received  $250  were: 
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Chandra  Thomas  of  Clark  Atlanta 
University;  Jeff  Stratto  of  Metropolitan 
State  College  in  Denver;  Caryn  Gracey 
of  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee; 
and  Cathryn  Greene-Zavertnik  of  the 
University  of  South  Florida. 

Nixon  adds 

newsletter 

division 

NIXON  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  has 
formed  a  new  corporation  that  will  pub¬ 
lish  newsletters,  starting  with  the 
Howey  Political  Report  in  mid-August. 

The  new  corporation,  the  Newsletter 
Center  Inc.,  plans  to  launch  an  array  of 
niche-oriented  newsletter  publications. 
The  first  project  will  be  produced  by  In¬ 
diana  political  columnist  Brian  Howey. 

The  Howey  Political  Report  will  be 
published  40  or  more  weeks  each  year, 
providing  news,  analysis  and  back¬ 
ground  on  political  matters  in  Indiana. 

Moody’s  upgrades 
Tribune  Co.’s 
debt  rating 

MOODY’S  INVESTORS  SERVICE 
earlier  this  month  raised  the  ratings  on 
Tribune  Co.’s  senior  unsecured  debt  to 
A1  from  A2. 

Moody’s  said  the  rating  change  re¬ 
flected  Tribune’s  successful  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  operating  risk  by  divesting  or  low¬ 
ering  its  ownership  of  certain  business 


units,  as  well  as  Moody’s  expectation 
that  the  remaining  businesses  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  generate  cash  flow  at  higher 
levels  in  the  future. 

The  rating  action  affects  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  two  senior  unsecured  medium-term 
note  programs.  Tribune  Co.’s  short-term 
rating  for  commercial  paper  is  Prime-1. 

In  changing  the  rating,  Moody’s  not¬ 
ed  that  Tribune  sold  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  in  1991,  and  over  the  past  year 
the  company  has  substantially  reduced 
its  ownership  of  QUNO  Corp.,  its  for¬ 
merly  whollyowned  subsidiary. 

Also,  Moody’s  said  that  most  of  Tri¬ 
bune’s  business  units  are  competitively 
well-positioned  as  news  and  program¬ 
ming  content  providers  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  markets. 

Specialized 
fax  newsletter 

THE  WESTERN  PRODUCER,  a 
Canadian  agricultural  weekly  in  Saska¬ 
toon,  will  produce  an  electronic  version 
of  the  weekly  and  a  fax  newsletter. 

The  Western  Producer  has  produced 
an  electronic  version  of  all  its  staff  sto¬ 
ries  since  February.  This  fall  it  will  start 
selling  the  service  to  commodity 
groups,  organizations,  clipping  services 
and  government  departments. 

The  fax  newsletter  will  offer  shorter 
versions  of  the  Western  Producer  sto¬ 
ries.  Customers  who  want  to  read  the 
larger  versions  will  be  able  to  order 
them  by  fax.  Neither  of  the  services  will 
be  sold  to  other  newspapers  for  publica¬ 
tion. 


Boston  Globe 
publishes  official 
College  Fest  guide 

GLOBE  SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Boston  Globe,  will 
publish  the  official  guide  to  College 
Fest  ’94. 

Kick,  which  is  put  together  by  college 
students,  will  be  distributed  at  the  Oc¬ 
tober  exhibition  in  Boston.  Last  year 
the  event  drew  about  100  exhibitors 
and  19,000  students. 

The  Globe,  which  has  been  print  me¬ 
dia  sponsor  of  the  exhibition  for  four 
years,  will  print  70,000  copies  of  the 
four-color  magazine.  About  15,000  will 
be  distributed  at  College  Fest;  the  rest 
go  to  the  many  college  campuses  in 
Massachusetts. 

Belo  to  have 
long-term  partner 
in  Cap  Cities 

DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  publish¬ 
er  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  has  announced  a 
long-term  agreement  with  Capital 
Cities/ ABC. 

The  10-year  partnership  pertains  to 
Belo’s  ABC  television  network-affiliat¬ 
ed  stations  in  Dallas-Fort  Worth  and 
Hampton,  Norfolk,  Va.  As  part  of  the 
deal,  Belo’s  CBS  affiliate  in  Sacramen¬ 
to  becomes  an  ABC  station  next  year. 

Belo  also  owns  CBS  affiliates  in 
Houston,  New  Orleans  and  Tulsa  and 
Belo  Productions  Inc. 
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Advertisingi/Promotion 


Low-key  players 
in  the  battle 
for  ad  dollars 

Student  newspapers  commonly  siphon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  communities’ 
print  advertising  dollars,  study  reveals 


by  M.L.  Stein 

PUBLISHERS  AND  AD  managers 
take  heed;  That  little  college  newspa¬ 
per  across  town  may  be  eating  away 
more  of  your  revenue  than  you  realize. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  recent 
Association  for  Education  and  Mass 
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Communication  gathering  in  Atlanta, 
a  professor  said  that  ad  managers  at  40 
of  the  nation’s  101  student  dailies  re¬ 
ported  in  a  survey  that  their  ad  income 
is  20%  or  more  of  the  community  ad 
market. 

The  study  by  assistant  professor 
John  Bodle  of  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University  also  found  that  a  fourth  of 
the  student  dailies  and  weeklies  have 
annual  gross  revenues  in  excess  of 
$250,000  and  collectively  the  campus 
papers  may  account  for  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  annual  advertising 
sales. 


He  calculated  that  if  his  sample  of 
student  dailies  and  weeklies  is  general¬ 
ized  to  the  population  of  1,130  consis¬ 
tently  published  campus  papers,  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  together  may  be 
grossing  over  $234.7  million  in  annual 
ad  revenues. 

As  an  example,  Bodle  cited  the 
Gannett-owned  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier,  which,  he  said,  dis¬ 
covered  it  was  losing  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  Purdue  Expo- 
nent. 

In  August  1992,  the  Journal  and 
Courier  launched  the  Campus  Weekly 
in  an  effort  to  win  back  some  of  the  $1 
million  in  gross  annual  sales  picked  off 
by  the  Exponent,  he  said. 

However,  the  main  focus  of  Bodle’s 
study,  the  Summer  Post  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Athens,  was  only  marginally 
successful  in  going  up  against  a  com¬ 
munity  daily  and  an  alternative,  twice- 
weekly  paper. 

Bodle  said  the  weekly  Summer  Post, 
an  offshoot  of  the  student  five-day 
Post,  a  free  broadsheet  published  in 
the  regular  academic  year,  was  started 
in  1991  “with  the  specific  intent  of  tak¬ 
ing  market  share  away  from  the  two 
newspapers.” 

The  prospects  appeared  rosy  since 
the  regular  Post,  which  had  never  pub¬ 
lished  a  summer  edition,  had  gross  rev¬ 


He  noted  that  5%  of  the  student  papers  have 
gross  ad  revenues  of  exceeding  $1  million,  4.1% 
receive  between  $750,000  and  $1  million,  4.6% 
collect  $500,001  to  $750,000  and  10%  take  in 
between  $100,001  and  $250,000. 


“Student  newspapers  commonly 
siphon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  advertising  from  the  communi¬ 
ties’  print  advertising  pool,”  Bodle  said. 

He  noted  that  5%  of  the  student  pa¬ 
pers  have  gross  ad  revenues  of  exceed¬ 
ing  $1  million,  4.1%  receive  between 
$750,000  and  $1  million,  4.6%  collect 
$500,001  to  $750,000  and  10%  take  in 
between  $100,001  and  $250,000.  Of 
the  others,  66.2%  have  revenues  of 
$100,000  or  less. 

“In  some  communities,  the  general- 
circulation  daily  is  losing  more  than 
spare  pocket  change,”  the  researcher 
stated. 


enues  of  $450,000,  nearly  a  third  that 
of  the  city  daily,  the  Athens  Messenger, 
which  had  $1.5  million  annual  rev¬ 
enues. 

But  the  Summer  Post  considered  the 
alternative  paper,  the  Athens  News,  its 
main  target,  according  to  Bodle. 

Another  plus  for  the  Post,  he  went 
on,  was  that  it  had  two  ad  profession¬ 
als,  business  manager  Jim  Rodgers  and 
ad  director  R.j.  Sumney,  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  mainstream  newspapers. 

Even  with  a  reduced  student  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  summer,  Rodgers  and  Sum¬ 
ney  projected  a  circulation  of  7,000, 
compared  to  12,500  for  the  regular 
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year,  based  on  a  marketing  survey. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  Bodle 
reported,  the  Summer  Post  had  gross 
ad  revenues  of  $29,013.86,  for  a  net 
profit  of  $18,670.  In  1992,  ad  sales 
dropped  to  $21,995.56,  with  a  profit  of 
$11,634.61. 

Rodgers  told  E&P  that  the  Summer 
Post  continued  to  publish  in  1993  and 
1994,  increasing  its  ad  revenue  by  20% 
per  issue  both  summers  over  1992. 

“We  gave  the  News  such  strong 
competition  that  it  began  running  spe¬ 
cial  supplements,”  he  said. 

Bodle  quoted  Rodgers  as  saying  he 
believed  the  Post  took  market  share 
away  from  the  two  other  papers  in  its 
first  year  but  not  the  second. 

In  1992,  Rodgers  said,  a  “couple  of 
advertisers”  may  have  gone  with  the 
Post  that  normally  would  have  placed 
their  ads  in  the  News. 

The  News’  publisher  reportedly  told 
Bodle  that  his  sales  staff  became  “less 
concerned”  with  the  Summer  Post  as 
time  went  on.  The  publisher  was  quot¬ 
ed  as  remarking  that  the  Post  was  “very 
unsuccessful.  I  don’t  know  if  they 
would  say  that,  but  I  would.” 

The  Messenger  virtually  ignored  the 
summer  paper,  according  to  Bodle. 

Bodle  himself  posed  the  question: 
“Did  the  Summer  Post  take  advertising 
market  share  away  from  its  competi¬ 
tors,  or  did  it  entice  merchants  to 
spend  more  on  advertising?  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  latter  occurred.” 

Nevertheless,  Rodgers  told  Bodle  he 
was  not  discouraged  by  the  two-year 
operation  and  believed  that  it  could 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  News. 

Despite  a  net  profit  both  years, 
Rodgers  said  mistakes  were  made  on 
the  advertising  side  and  that  income 
fell  short  of  expectations.  He  put  part 
of  the  blame  on  the  “unpredictability 
of  the  student  labor  force,”  Bodle  said. 

The  investigator  said  his  query  of 
advertisers  showed  that  their  percep¬ 
tions  conflicted  with  a  content  analysis 
of  the  three  papers  and  reports  by  pub¬ 
lication  managers. 

“It  appears  that  many  advertisers  did 
not  have  a  set  advertising  budget  and 
simply  wanted  to  believe  they  did  not 
increase  their  spending  for  additional 
media  space  purchases,”  he  said. 

Bodle’s  conclusion  was  upbeat. 

“In  many  ways,  all  three  newspapers 
came  out  winners,”  he  contended. 

The  Post,  he  said,  was  able  to  create 
a  self-supporting  product  that  allowed 
students  additional  opportunities  to 
hone  their  writing,  photography  and 


production  skills,  the  News  did  appear 
to  have  lost  advertising  to  the  “up¬ 
start,”  and  the  Messenger  “remained 
blissfully  the  dominant  medium  in  the 
county.” 

Also,  while  it  was  unable  to  snatch 
much  advertising  away  from  the  News, 
the  Post  managed  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  advertising  “print  pie  by  enticing 
advertisers  to  spend  more,”  Bodle  said. 

And  although  the  Post’s  ad  revenue 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THREE  OF  SOUTHERN  California’s 
largest  newspapers  have  formed  a  net¬ 
work  to  attract  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  in  what  is  promised 
as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  such 
combinations. 

Launched  Sept.  1,  the  Southern 
California  Newspaper  Network  joins 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  Orange 
County  Register  and  Los  Angeles  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  which  have  a  reported  com¬ 
bined  adult  readership  of  2,580,000 
daily  and  3,057,000  Sunday,  ranking 
the  network  third  nationally  in  total 
readership. 

SCNN  is  the  first  of  several  newspa¬ 
per  networks  to  be  formed  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  by  Western  Newspaper 
Networks  Inc.,  according  to  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Howard  Grothe,  former  Register 
vice  president  for  marketing. 

Grothe  said  the  networks  will  be 
made  up  of  metropolitan  papers  with 
circulation  of  200,000  or  more. 

“We  expect  that  the  success  of  the 
program  will  ultimately  help  all  news¬ 
papers,”  he  added. 

SCNN  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  Register- 
Daily  News  network  that  began  in 
March  1993.  News  publisher  David  Au¬ 
gur  termed  that  alliance  “highly  suc¬ 
cessful”  and  predicted  the  new 
arrangement  will  be  even  stronger. 

“This  network  will  give  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  advertising  in  a  very  large 
and  affluent  readership  market  with 
the  convenience  of  one  order  and  one 
bill,”  said  Register  general  manager 
John  Schueler. 


paled  beside  that  of  the  Messenger 
both  summers,  Bodle  said  it  was  “strik¬ 
ing”  that  the  daily  would  ignore  a  new 
product  by  a  competitor  with  annual 
advertising  revenues  nearly  a  third  of 
its  own. 

“The  reason  was  simple,”  he  said. 
“The  Messenger’s  director  of  marketing 
had  no  idea  that  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  was  selling  $450,000  worth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  annually.” 


“Networking  is  the  wave  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  observed  Mack  Quintana,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and  marketing  for  the 
Union-Tribune.  “We  consider  it  a  high¬ 
ly  effective  way  to  benefit  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  newspapers  and  are  excited 
about  the  possibility  it  affords  us  to 
serve  our  customers.”  BE^P 

.  an  essential 

book  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  structural 
impact  of  advertising  on 
American  newspapers  in 
particular  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  media  in  general.” 

— Financial  Times 
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"This  imaginative  and  originai 
book  offers  a  new  way  of  thinking 
about  free  speech  in  America. . . .  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  books 
on  free  speech  in  recent  years.” 

—Cass  R.  Sunstein,  author  oi  Democ¬ 
racy  and  the  Limits  of  Free  Speech 
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San  Francisco 
youth  carriers 

fight  to  keep  johs 


by  Joe  Strupp 

MORE  THAN  400  boys  and  girls  who 
deliver  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner  are  having 
their  jobs  threatened  in  the  latest  cost- 
cutting  measure  by  the  city’s  struggling 
daily  papers. 

During  the  past  year,  the  youngsters 
have  been  fighting  the  proposed  layoff 
of  431  youth  carriers.  Their  opposition 
has  included  support  from  the  news¬ 
papers’  10  unions,  including  the  Team¬ 
sters  Local  921. 

All  10  unions,  including  the  North¬ 
ern  California  chapter  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  are  involved  in  heated  nego¬ 
tiations  for  new  contracts.  The  unions. 


who  have  already  voted  to  strike  in 
some  cases,  have  been  working  without 
a  contract  since  November  1993. 

The  youth  carrier  layoffs  were  first 
announced  in  August  1993  by  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  which 
handles  advertising  and  circulation  for 
both  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  un¬ 
der  a  joint  operating  agreement. 

In  October  1993,  the  newspaper 
agency  laid  off  61  of  its  917  youth  car¬ 
riers  and  announced  that  another  370 
would  lose  their  jobs  by  the  end  of 
1993.  At  the  same  time.  Teamsters  offi¬ 
cials  requested  an  injunction  on  the 
youngsters’  behalf  to  block  the  layoffs. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Thelton 
Henderson  issued  a  restraining  order 
in  October  blocking  the  370  proposed 

Strupp  is  a  free'lance  uniter. 


layoffs  until  the  newspaper  unions  set¬ 
tled  their  own  contract  disputes.  The 
newspaper  agency  has  challenged  the 
restraining  order  four  times  in  federal 
court,  but  to  no  avail. 

Andy  Cirkelis,  a  Teamsters  represen¬ 
tative  who  has  helped  lead  the  youth 
carriers’  defense,  said  the  proposed  lay¬ 
offs  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  city’s 
youth. 

“Most  of  these  children  come  from 
minority  families,  recent  immigrants  or 
single-parent  families,”  Cirkelis  said. 
“They  learn  how  to  handle  money  this 
way,  how  to  show  responsibility,  and 
how  to  value  the  dollar.  They  often 
need  the  money  to  help  parents  out 
and  buy  things  like  clothes.” 


But  representatives  of  the  newspaper 
agency  defended  the  layoffs. 

Claude  Everhart,  who  spoke  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  newspapers  during  a  recent 
hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors,  said 
the  decision  is  a  business  move. 

Everhart  stressed  that  most  of  the 
youth  carriers  who  are  currently  em¬ 
ployed  would  remain  on  the  job  after 
the  layoffs.  He  also  said  laid-off  carri¬ 
ers  would  be  given  other  jobs,  while 
130  new  delivery  jobs  would  be  created 
for  adults. 

“We  are  not  discontinuing  the  youth 
carrier  program;  in  fact,  in  some  areas, 
we’re  expanding  it,”  Everhart  said.  “We 
do  not  expect  the  number  of  carriers  to 
dip  below  the  600  level,  and  we  are 
working  in  low-income  neighborhoods 
like  the  Western  Addition  and  Bay- 


view-Hunter’s  Point  to  develop  new 
routes.” 

The  proposed  cutbacks  are  occur¬ 
ring  at  a  time  when  both  newspapers 
are  facing  tough  economic  pressures. 

Rumors  of  a  merger,  strike  talks  and 
reduced  revenues  have  fueled  concerns 
about  the  economic  health  of  both  pa¬ 
pers.  Circulation  is  down  at  both  shops 
just  a  year  after  a  newsstand  price  in¬ 
crease  from  350  to  500  went  into  ef¬ 
fect. 

Everhart  said  the  newspaper  agency 
spends  $90  million  annually  on  circu¬ 
lation  and  delivery.  He  said  the  youth 
carrier  layoffs  are  essential. 

“Cuts  have  to  be  made  when  appro¬ 
priate,”  Everhart  said.  “It  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  youth  to 
deliver,  and  in  some  areas  reductions 
are  the  best  money  makers.” 

The  youth  carriers,  who  numbered 
up  to  4,000  just  10  years  ago,  range  in 
age  from  11  to  17,  union  leaders  said. 
Most  are  12-  or  13-years-old  and  deliv¬ 
er  an  average  of  50  newspapers  each 
day,  with  an  average  income  of  $150 
per  month. 

Several  of  the  youngsters  said  they 
can’t  find  other  jobs  because  of  their 
age. 

“1  don’t  know  why  they  have  to  take 
our  jobs  away,”  said  Kevin  Leng,  15, 
who  delivers  the  Examiner  in  the  city’s 
Marina  District.  “1  won’t  have  any 
more  money  and  I’ll  have  to  look  for  a 
job.” 

Eugene  Zheng,  who  delivers  59  pa¬ 
pers  every  afternoon,  said  the  cutbacks 
are  not  fair. 

“It’s  stupid  because  we  need  the 
money  for  things,”  Zheng  said.  “I’ll  be 
sad  because  I  won’t  have  the  money  for 
clothes  and  school  stuff.” 

During  the  Aug.  2  hearing  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors’  Government 
Efficiency  and  Labor  Committee,  testi¬ 
mony  from  social  workers,  drug  coun¬ 
selors  and  families  of  some  carriers 
painted  a  desperate  picture  of  the  need 
for  youth  employment. 

“Many  of  these  kids  are  minority 
and  they  are  poor,”  said  Kristen  Bach- 
ler  of  the  city’s  Delinquency  Preven¬ 
tion  Commission.  “These  are  tough 
jobs  and  they  get  the  jobs  because  they 
need  the  money.  It’s  not  a  hobby.” 

Julia  Altafi,  who  has  been  a  youth 
carrier  for  five  years,  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  her  job  is  an  important  part  of  her 
life. 


Everhart  said  the  newspaper  agency  spends  $90 
million  annually  on  circulation  and  delivery.  He 
said  the  youth  carrier  layoffs  are  essential. 
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“It  helps  me  a  lot  because  I  have 
learned  what  money  means  and  how 
much  it  means  to  earn  it,”  she  said.  “To 
fire  kids  and  hire  adults  is  not  right.  It’s 
not  really  fair.” 

Rachel  Moore,  the  mother  of  two 
Examiner  youth  carriers,  said  her  fam¬ 
ily  needs  the  extra  income  the  children 
receive. 

“This  money  is  essential;  we  have 
depended  on  it  for  years,”  Moore  said. 
“It’s  been  a  family  affair  and  we  have 
always  made  it  a  family  thing.  It  will  be 
a  real  hardship  if  they  have  to  stop.” 

Committee  members  Terence  Halli- 
nan,  Barbara  Kaufman  and  Carole 
Migden  criticized  the  newspaper 
agency,  but  said  there  is  little  the  city 
can  do  except  complain. 

“We  can’t  order  [the  agency]  to  do 
anything.  But  we  have  taken  some 
measures  in  the  past  to  help  the  news¬ 
paper  agency,  and  ail  of  us  are  going  to 
keep  in  mind  this  treatment  of  young 
people  in  the  future,”  Hallinan  said. 
“This  is  really  not  a  good  way  to  go.” 

Kaufman  agreed  and  chastised  the 
agency  for  taking  money  problems  out 
on  the  youngsters. 

“The  newspaper  agency  has  a  larger 
obligation  and  commitment  to  the  city 
and  the  kids,”  Kaufman  said.  “Taking 
away  job  opportunities  from  young 
people  creates  potentially  greater  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  city.” 

In  the  end,  the  committee  agreed 
only  to  write  a  letter  to  the  agency  re¬ 
questing  that  it  reconsider  the  layoffs. 

N.Y.  Times 
raises  price 

DUE  TO  NEWSPRINT  cost  increases, 
the  New  York  Times  has  raised  its 
weekday  newsstand  price  to  60^  from 
500  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
There  was  no  change  in  Sunday  single¬ 
copy  or  in  home  delivery  rates. 

The  Times  last  increased  its  news¬ 
stand  price  in  the  area  three  years  ago. 

Coupon 
distribution 
down  in  1994 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTED 
3%  fewer  coupons  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1994  than  they  did  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  according  to 
the  latest  figures  released  by  CMS  Inc. 

A  total  of  164  billion  coupons  were 
circulated  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 


year.  At  the  same  time,  overall  coupon 
redemption  declined  from  3.8  billion  to 
3.5  billion,  which  CMS  partly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  shorter  expiration  perdiods  on 
manufacturers’  coupons. 

Journal  papers 
drop  price, 
start  PC  section 

FAIRFAX,  VA.-BASED  Journal  News¬ 
papers  announced  it  will  reduce  the 
newsstand  price  of  its  five  suburban 
Washington  dailies  to  250  from  500. 

The  papers  also  now  carry  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  Home  PC,  dedicated  to  home 
computer  users. 

Star-Telegram 
starts  two 
magazines 

IMPACT  PUBLICATIONS,  THE  mag¬ 
azine  publishing  division  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  said  it  will  start 
two  new  publications  this  month. 

Lone  Star  Latitudes  is  the  in-flight 
magazine  of  Fort  Worth-based  Lone 
Star  Airlines  and  Excursions,  a  lifestyles 
magazine,  will  be  distributed  to  target¬ 
ed  households  by  the  paper’s  alternate 
delivery  service. 

API  announces 
^95  seminars 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  Institute, 
Reston,  Va.,  said  it  will  host  36  semi¬ 
nars  of  interest  to  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals  next  year,  including  three  new 
programs  on  advertising,  marketing  and 
newsroom  restructuring. 


Harte-Hanks  buys 
marketing  firm 

HARTE-HANKS  Communications 
Inc.  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  said  it  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  acquire  Select 
Marketing  Inc.,  an  Austin-based  firm 
that  provides  marketing  support  ser¬ 
vices. 

Terms  of  the  deal,  expected  to  close 
around  the  end  of  September,  were  not 
disclosed. 

Plans  call  for  Gary  Skidmore,  presi¬ 
dent  and  principal  shareholder  of  Select 
Marketing,  to  remain  president  of  the 
company  he  founded  in  1981  after  it  be¬ 
comes  a  unit  of  Harte-Hanks  Direct 
Marketing. 

With  about  250  employees.  Select 
Marketing  provides  to  technology  com¬ 
panies  sales  and  marketing  support  ser¬ 
vices,  including  sales  lead  and  database 
management,  order  processing,  market¬ 
ing  management  and  research. 

Founders  repurchase 
Chicago  bilingual 
newspapers 

THE  TWO  FOUNDERS  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-  and  Spanish-language  Extra  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  have  repurchased 
the  papers  from  a  bankruptcy  trustee. 

Tell-Cliff  Corp.  —  formed  by  Mila 
Tellez  and  Mary  Montgomery-Clifford 
—  completed  purchase  of  the  bilingual 
papers  Aug.  9. 

As  reported,  Tellez  and  Montgomery- 
Clifford  had  been  running  the  papers 
for  several  weeks  since  previous  owner 
Hispani-Media  LP  filed  a  Chapter  7 
bankruptcy  liquidation  in  the  spring 
(E&P,  June  4,  p.  53).  Extra  was  found¬ 
ed  by  the  two  in  1980  and  sold  to  His- 
paniMedia  in  1992. 


to  develop  the  next  generation  of 
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Curmudgeon 

Continued  from  page  19 

faces  are,  the  crucial  differential  re¬ 
mains  content. 

“So,  am  1  a  troglodyte?  Should  1  now 
step  down  and  return  to  my  darkened 
cave  to  await  my  impending  demise? 
Perhaps.” 

So,  what  about  all  this  new  technol¬ 
ogy  hysteria? 

Why  don’t  we  face  the  facts.  The 
print  press  no  longer  is  the  mass  me¬ 
dia.  That  is  fast  becoming  the  person¬ 
al  computer.  Today  an  estimated  50% 
of  white  American  teenagers  have  per¬ 
sonal  computers  at  home.  Thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  black  American  teens  have 
computers  at  home.  And  the  price  of 
PCs  is  plummeting. 

Think  about  it.  With  the  PC  explo¬ 
sion  and  television  in  more  homes  in 
the  United  States  than  indoor  plumb¬ 
ing,  the  print  press  indeed  has  been 
relegated  to  the  elitist  role.  We  are  be¬ 
coming  the  Great  Explainer,  a  role  we 
should  cherish,  not  be  ashamed  of. 

That  role  will  expand  as  the  number 
of  sources  of  information  explodes. 
There  is  real  money  in  that  vital  posi¬ 
tion.  The  serious  newspaper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sit  pretty  if  it  aggressively  em¬ 
braces  every  bit  of  new  technology  it 
can  use,  but  never,  never  dumbs  down. 

As  Richard  Harwood,  Washington 
Post  press  critic,  says,  “We  decline  to 
soil  the  breakfast  table.” 

Why  are  newspaper  political 
columns,  by  and  large,  so  bloody  bor¬ 
ing  and  superficial  these  days,  months 
or  recent  years? 

Some  troglodyte  thoughts: 

Newspaper  syndicates  and  news¬ 
papers  themselves  field  too  many  of 
them.  The  easiest  way  to  reduce  this 
verbiage  is  to  limit  all  writers  to  one 
column  a  week.  This  also  would  in¬ 
stantly  raise  the  level  of  wisdom,  be¬ 
cause  how  many  mortals  have  more 
than  one  inspired  idea  a  week? 

But  editors  traditionally  resist  the 
idea  of  restricting  a  full-time  employee 
to  one  column  a  week,  because  they 
don’t  feel  that  would  constitute  a  full 
week’s  work.  Then,  too,  they  resist  the 
idea  of  opinion  writers  also  covering 
news  stories. 

There  are  other  ways  to  squeeze  a 
week’s  work  out  of  a  once-a-week  pun¬ 
dit  and  avoid  the  conflict.  The  most 
useful  way  is  to  assign  opinion  colum¬ 
nists  to  explanatory  writing  and  re¬ 
porting  in  their  spare  time. 

To  explain  a  complicated  process  — 
be  it  politics  or  medicine  —  would 
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serve  a  far  greater  public  purpose  than 
thumb  sucking  (such  as  1  am  doing). 
No  conflict  there.  To  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  staff  and  syndicated  columns  in 
newspapers  also  would  make  more 
room  for  local  people  to  have  their  say. 

How  shocking! 


Qag 

Continued  from  page  23 

cence  or  anything  else  about  this  case.” 

The  lawyer  said  that  given  the  huge 
pool  of  potential  jurors  in  Los  Angeles, 
12  jurors  can  be  found  who,  regardless 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  case,  “can 
put  aside  their  preconceptions”  and 
render  an  impartial  verdict. 

Shapiro  also  asked  Ito  to  stay  any 
gag  order  on  the  grounds  that  televi¬ 
sion  programs  might  present  aspects  of 
the  case,  which  would  require  an  open 
reply  by  the  defense. 

In  taking  the  arguments  under  sub¬ 
mission,  Ito  indicated  he  might  modify 
the  sealed  motion  order  but  gave  no 
hint  of  a  decision  on  a  gag  order. 

Ito  had  been  signaling  for  some  time 
a  move  to  control  media  contact  by 
both  sides  in  the  case.  The  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  on  Aug.  22,  the  judge 
called  Shapiro  and  Deputy  District  At¬ 
torney  Marcia  Clark  into  his  chambers 
to  voice  his  concerns  about  pretrial 
publicity  and  instructed  them  to  file 
future  motions  under  seal. 

Ito  reportedly  was  particularly  vexed 
over  reports  in  the  Times  and  on 
KNBC-TV  that  microscopic  analysis 
had  determined  that  hairs  from  a  knit 
cap  found  at  the  crime  scene  resem¬ 
bled  Simpson’s  hair. 

In  an  offshoot  of  the  Simpson  case, 
the  state  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
Gov.  Pete  Wilson  a  bill  that  prohibits 
witnesses  in  high-profile  crime  cases 
from  selling  their  stories  to  newspapers 
or  TV  programs  before  or  during  a  tri¬ 
al. 

At  least  three  potential  witnesses  in 
the  Simpson  case  have  received  money 
from  a  supermarket  tabloid  or  the  TV 
show  Hard  Copy.  Wilson  was  expected 
to  sign  the  bill. 

Higher  dividends 

GANNETT  CO.,  THE  nation’s  biggest 
newspaper  company,  raised  its  third- 
quarter  dividend  a  penny  to  340  a 
share.  The  26th  dividend  increase  since 
Gannett  went  public  in  1967  is  payable 
Oct.  1. 


Southam  profits  up 
despite  linage  drop 

SOUTHAM  INC.,  CANADA’S  biggest 
newspaper  company,  reported  second- 
quarter  net  income  rose  to  (Canadian) 
$11  million,  or  140  a  share,  from  $3.2 
million,  or  40  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Quarterly  revenue,  over  two-thirds 
from  newspapers,  rose  1.4%  to  $292.4 
million,  and  operating  income  nearly 
tripled  to  $18.6  million,  from  $6.3  mil¬ 
lion.  Lower  interest  and  corporate  ex¬ 
penses  also  helped  hearings. 

Quarterly  newspaper  profits,  with  the 
help  of  (Canadian)  $7.2  million  lower 
payroll  and  $3.1  million  lower  newsprint 
costs,  surged  42.5%  to  $25.9  million,  de¬ 
spite  run-of-press  advertising  linage 
falling  6.1%,  with  declines  in  all  three 
categories,  including  retail  down  9.4%. 
Circulation  revenues  rose  7%. 

Quarterly  business  communications 
profits  rebounded  to  $4  million,  from 
$1.6  million,  and  losses  in  book  retail¬ 
ing  increased. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
Toronto-based  Southam  reported  net 
income  of  $13.2  million,  or  170  a  share, 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $4  million, 
or  60  a  share,  a  year  earlier,  as  revenues 
increased  to  $565.3  million,  from 
$560.9  million  and  operating  profit  re¬ 
bounded  to  $23  million,  from  an  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  3.9  million  in  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year. 

South  Asian 
journalism  teachers 
to  visit  U.S. 

THIS  FALL,  A  dozen  South  Asian 
journalism  instructors  will  visit  the 
United  States  to  examine  a  free  press 
up  close,  thanks  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

SlU  won  a  $147,000  USIA  grant  to 
fund  a  two-phase  instructional  program 
beginning  in  October. 

Three  instructors  each  will  come 
from  India  and  Pakistan  and  two  each 
from  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka  and  Bangladesh. 
Each  participant  will  spend  six  weeks 
stateside. 

“Most  South  Asian  governments 
have  traditionally  manipulated  the 
news,  and  self-censorship  is  rampant,” 
said  SlU  communications  dean  Joe 
Foote.  “Journalists  there  must  be  strong 
to  withstand  outside  pressures  and 
bring  about  constructive  change. 
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News  Tech _ 

Huber  seeks  buyer 
for  ink  business 

Family -owned  corporation  sheds 
1 1 1  -year-old  business  that  grew  to  a 
giant,  diversified,  global  enterprise 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  PRINTING  INK  and  pigment  busi¬ 
ness  founded  by  Joseph  Maria  Huber  in 
a  small  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  factory  in  1883, 
and  which  grew  to  become  one  of 
America’s  major  news  ink  suppliers,  is 
now  for  sale. 

Today  the  business’s  owner,  J.M.  Hu¬ 
ber  Corp.,  boasts  a  dozen  different  busi¬ 
nesses,  ranging  from  clay,  chemicals  and 
engineered  carbons,  to  wood  products, 
oil  and  gas  and  an  electronics  sub¬ 
sidiary.  In  all,  it  employs  5,000  at  almost 
40  sites  on  four  continents. 

Still  a  family-owned  enterprise,  Hu¬ 
ber  said  the  early  disclosure  of  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  sell  the  Printing  Ink  Division 


can  “invest ...  in  a  significantly  differ¬ 
ent  manner  than  Huber’’  and  “will  be 
able  to  use  the  operations  to  enhance 
its  existing  businesses ....’’ 

The  announcement  follows  a  spate  of 
company  sales  among  U.S.  and  foreign 
ink  manufacturers  in  recent  years. 
Many  have  been  acquired  by  Huber’s 
two  principal  competitors  in  the  North 
American  news  ink  market.  Sun  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  a  unit  of  Japan’s  Dainippon 
Ink  and  Chemicals,  and  Detroit-based 
Flint  Ink  Corp. 

In  summer  of  1990,  Flint  acquired 
Sinclair  &.  Valentine  L.P.,  maker  of 
packaging  and  commercial  inks,  pig¬ 
ments  and  offset  blankets,  from  S&V 
management  and  others  with  whom 


The  announcement  follows  a  spate  of  company 
sales  among  U.S.  and  foreign  ink  manufacturers  in 
recent  years.  Many  have  been  acquired  by  Huberts 
two  principal  competitors  .... 


was  made  in  the  interests  of  its  employ¬ 
ees.  Huber  announced  in  late  July  that 
it  was  seeking  a  buyer  for  the  division. 

Some  newspaper  managers,  however, 
told  E&P  they  understood  that  for 
some  time  Huber  had  been  seeking  a 
buyer  for  the  division. 

A  prepared  release  from  the  compa¬ 
ny  said  division  president  Jim  Coleman 
told  employees  that  challenges  remain 
for  the  business  despite  recent  success 
and  strong  demand. 

He  said  a  review  showed  the  opera¬ 
tion’s  growth  potential  would  be  best  re¬ 
alized  by  a  company  focused  on  the 
printing  ink  business. 

The  company  said  “a  strategic  buyer” 


Flint  formed  a  partnership  after  S&V’s 
leveraged  buyout  from  Allied-Signal. 

Later  the  same  year,  Sun  Chemical 
acquired  BASF  Corp.’s  North  American 
packaging  and  commercial  printing  ink 
business. 

In  December  of  1992,  Sun  acquired 
United  States  Printing  Ink  and  a  year 
later  merged  USPI  with  its  own  Gener¬ 
al  Printing  Ink  division,  creating  US 
Ink  (E&P,  Feb.  6,  1993;  Feb.  26,  1994). 

Also  last  winter.  Sun  acquired  the 
Huber  Group’s  German  publication 
gravure  ink  business  and  technology. 
(Europe’s  Huber  Group  and  German 
ink  maker  Michael  Huber  Co.  have  a 
common  family  lineage  but  no  commer¬ 


cial  connection  with  Huber  Corp.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Coleman.  “We  grew  from 
the  same  roots,  but  we  separated  a  long 
time  ago,”  he  said.) 

By  spring.  Sun  also  had  bought  a  for¬ 
merly  state-owned  Russian  firm, 
Moscow  Printing  Ink,  maker  of  offset 
inks  for  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  products. 

This  summer,  Flint  announced  sever¬ 
al  acquisitions.  It  bought  all  shares  in 
the  Flint  Ink  Mexicana  joint  venture 
with  Mexico’s  Sun-Fast  Color  and 
bought  Illinois-based  heatset  magazine 
ink  maker  North  American  Printing 
Ink.  Flint  also  said  it  will  buy  Rendic 
International  Corp.,  which  distributes 
Flint  inks  overseas  from  its  Miami 
headquarters. 

Though  there  exist  other  news  ink 
manufacturers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
their  numbers  are  few  and  none  is  larg¬ 
er  than  Flint,  US  Ink  or  Huber. 

At  least  one  specializes  in  flexo  inks, 
and  others  may  not  fully  meet  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  ink  specifi¬ 
cations  or  offer  the  array  of  low-  and 
no-rubs,  vegetable-oil  bases  and  colors 
for  letterpress,  offset  and  flexo  newspa¬ 
per  printing. 

The  North  American  news  ink  busi¬ 
ness  has  tightened,  and  a  drop  in  ink 
sales  paralleled  that  of  newsprint  during 
the  newspaper  industry’s  recent  three- 
year  slump.  Three  factors  affecting  sales 
volume  are  the  numbers  of  newspapers, 
size  of  their  circulations  and  size  of  their 
editions. 

Whereas  in  1970  there  were  1,748 
dailies  and  7,612  weeklies  selling  62.1 
million  (excluding  Sunday)  and  27.8 
million  copies,  respectively,  1993  pre¬ 
liminary  data  show  approximately  200 
fewer  dailies  circulating  2.3  million  few¬ 
er  copies  and  almost  200  fewer  weeklies 
circulating  56.7  million  copies,  more 
than  double  the  1970  figure. 

While  far  more  ink  than  before  is 
flowing  to  weeklies,  the  editions  are  of¬ 
ten  smaller  than  dailies  and  appear  but 
one  to  three  times  per  week. 

Using  newsprint  volume  as  a  rough 
guide  to  ink  consumption,  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  NAA’s  monthly  survey  ac¬ 
count  for  about  three-quarters  of  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption. 

While  there  were  about  200  more 
daily  newspapers  in  1970  circulating  2.3 
million  copies  more  than  in  1993, 
dailies  in  1970  consumed  almost  two 
billion  metric  tons  less  newsprint  than 
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dailies  in  1993. 

Much  of  the  difference  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  number  of  ordinarily  larger 
Sunday  editions,  which  surged  from  586 
editions  circulating  49.2  million  copies 
in  1970  to  889  editions  circulating  62.6 
million  copies  last  year. 

A  snapshot  of  newspapers’  newsprint 
consumption  before  and  after  the  1989- 
1992  slump,  at  an  arbitrary  75%  of  total 
U.S.  consumption,  shows  9.25  billion 
tons  for  1988  and  a  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  of  8.73  billion  tons  for  1993,  based 
on  information  supplied  by  the  NAA. 

Even  if  available  data  for  ink  con¬ 
sumption  were  not  incomplete,  a  period 
spanning  more  than  two  decades  would 
necessarily  compare  large  amounts  of 
mostly  black  letterpress  ink  to  large 
amounts  of  offset  inks,  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  portion  of  which  are  color  inks. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  suffered 
along  with  their  principal  customers, 
with  the  list  price  of  a  metric  ton  rising 
only  $35  to  $685  from  1989  to  1992. 
Continued  deep  discounting  during 
those  years,  however,  cut  the  price  to 
some  customers  by  more  than  $200  per 
ton.  Suppliers  began  scaling  back  dis¬ 
counts  only  in  the  last  year. 

As  they  competed  on  price,  much 
the  same  fate  befell  ink  manufacturers 
for  part  of  the  same  period,  but  prices 
seem  to  be  inching  back.  Flint  Ink  and 
US  Ink  announced  plans  to  raise  their 
list  prices  for  all  news  inks  before  the 
end  of  this  month.  Letterpress  and 
flexo  inks  will  cost  an  extra  3^;  offset 
inks  go  up  40;  all  color  inks  will  be 
hiked  4%. 

Nylin  Bathke,  purchasing  manager 
at  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  said  the 
announced  price  hike  “did  not  directly 
affect  me  because  we’re  in  a  contract 
situation.”  The  P-D  circulates  344,000 
copies  daily,  564,000  on  Sundays. 

At  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  supply  vice 
president  Homer  Taylor  said  that  even 
though  the  announcement  itself  came 
too  late  for  planning,  “We  anticipated 
it  from  last  year,  and  we  built  it  into 
our  budgets.” 

Taylor  said  the  “fairly  healthy”  price 
hike  amounted  to  about  a  10%  in¬ 
crease  for  black  ink. 

The  purchasing  manager  at  another 
newspaper  group  saw  “no  reason  for 
prices  to  increase.” 

Insisting  on  not  being  named,  the 
manager  would  only  add  that  “there 
are  always  options  with  regard  to  any 
buying  decision.” 

Steve  Pressley,  production  manager 
at  the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 
Press  said  he  was  notified  of  a  color  ink 


price  hike,  but  that  he  buys  based  on 
product,  not  price.  Though  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  acts  as  purchasing  agent, 
Pressley  is  responsible  for  buying  ink 
for  the  39,000-circulation  daily,  which 
runs  45,000  copies  on  Sundays,  42,000- 
plus  on  Wednesdays  and  19,500  copies 
of  its  TMC  product. 

Lake  Charles’  veteran  production 
chief  had  been  using  Flint  and 
Sun/GPl  color  inks  —  “just  trying  to 
see  who  ran  the  best  and  which  gave 
us  the  best  color.”  (With  new  tanks 
and  pumps  and  no  more  bucket  dispos¬ 
al  headaches,  Pressley  said  late  last 
month  that  the  American  Press  had 
used  280  gallons  of  yellow  and  process 
red  since  March.  But  while  color  use 
has  increased  over  the  years,  overall 
circulation  has  fallen.  Pressley  estimat¬ 
ed  that  the  2,500  gallons  in  his  black 
ink  tank  lasts  between  V/i  and  three 
months,  where  once  the  same  volume 
would  last  about  half  as  long.) 

Though  Bathke ’s  and  Taylor’s  com¬ 
panies  enjoy  the  near-term  security  of 
contracted  pricing  and  a  budgeted  in¬ 


Bathke  said  he  “would  not  be  overly 
thrilled”  if  a  big  North  American  ink 
maker  buys  Huber’s  Printing  Ink  Divi¬ 
sion,  leaving  only  two  major  suppliers. 
Already,  he  said,  the  merger  of  USPl 
and  Sun  Chemical’s  GPI  “gave  us  some 
concern  that  there  was  that  consolida¬ 
tion  happening.” 

While  Bathke,  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Management  Association,  said  he 
“would  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
concern  about  how  that  might  affect 
the  marketplace,”  Taylor  conceded  to 
being  bothered  only  “a  little  bit”  with 
the  prospect  of  only  two  major  suppli¬ 
ers,  expecting  no  adverse  competitive 
change  in  the  news  ink  market  because 
“that  business  is  fairly  easy  to  get  into.” 

“If  the  price  tends  to  get  out  of 
hand,”  Taylor  continued,  “I  would  an¬ 
ticipate  an  entry  into  it  by  an  entrepre¬ 
neur.”  Though  such  a  start-up  may  not 
occur  immediately,  he  said,  “there’s 
enough  know-how  and  apparently 
enough  equipment  around”  from  shut¬ 
down  operations. 


‘‘It  makes  you  wonder  where  it^s  all  coming  to,” 
remarked  Pressley  at  the  medium-sized  American 
Press,  where  for  the  last  few  years  Huber  has  been 
the  principal  supplier  of  black  ink  —  its  no-rub 
Knight  Star. 


crease,  in  differing  degrees  both  ex¬ 
pressed  some  concern  for  a  future  with 
fewer  suppliers. 

“We  would  prefer  that  it  result  in  no 
degradation  of  competition,”  said  the 
second  group  purchasing  manager. 

“It  makes  you  wonder  where  it’s  all 
coming  to,”  remarked  Pressley  at  the 
medium-sized  American  Press ,  where 
for  the  last  few  years  Huber  has  been 
the  principal  supplier  of  black  ink  — 
its  no-rub  Knight  Star. 

Another  mid-size  paper’s  ink  buyer, 
who  also  asked  not  to  be  named,  said 
he  would  be  troubled  by  a  news  ink  in¬ 
dustry  with  only  a  pair  of  major  ven¬ 
dors,  but  that  regardless  of  price  rises 
or  consolidation  his  paper’s  group  own¬ 
er  is  able  to  make  the  most  of  its  high- 
volume  buying. 

In  any  event,  though  he  viewed  the 
Sun  Chemical-U.S.P.I.  merger  as  “a 
good  match,”  the  manager  said  his  pa¬ 
per  buys  from  neither  Flint  nor  Huber, 
and  so,  from  a  product  standpoint, 
would  not  care  if  the  one  bought  the 
other’s  ink  business. 


Taylor  said  he  thinks  a  news  ink 
start-up,  perhaps  by  an  ink  company 
executive,  would  be  more  likely  than 
another  ink  company’s  expansion  into 
the  very  competitive  news  ink  busi¬ 
ness.  Other,  specialty  ink  manufactur¬ 
ers,  he  said,  would  probably  prefer  to 
stay  away  “unless  it  got  to  be  a  lot  more 
profitable  than  it  is  now.” 

Huber  is  the  smaller  player  in 
Knight -Bidder’s  major-minor  ink  sup¬ 
plier  scheme,  according  to  Taylor,  who 
said  the  major  and  minor  suppliers  are 
generally  the  same  two  companies  at 
all  of  the  group’s  papers. 

“We  do  have  two  more  that  sneak  in 
and  get  a  little  business  every  now  and 
again,”  he  added,  but  of  the  four  possi¬ 
ble  suppliers,  one  always  gets  “the  vast 
majority  of  the  business.” 

“If  Huber  were  bought  up  by  our 
major  player,  we  would  go  somewhere 
else  for  the  minor,”  said  Taylor.  “In  that 
regard,  if  they’re  not  bought  up  by  a  to¬ 
tally  independent  outside  company,  1 


(See  Huber  on  page  38) 
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Chutzpah,  columns 
and  criminal  cases 

That's  what  Alan  Dershowitz  has .  He  talks  about  his 
syndicated  feature  and  the  defense  ofO.J.  Simpson 


by  Chris  Lamb 

MEDIA  COVERAGE  OF  the  O.J. 
Simpson  case  has  been  relentless,  but 
one  member  of  his  defense  team  still 
believes  the  accused  murderer  can  get 
a  fair  trial. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  a  fair  trial  and  a  free  press,”  said 
Alan  Dershowitz.  “I  think  a  fair  trial 
and  a  free  press  can  work  together.  A 
free  press  that  operates  responsibly 
promotes  a  fair  trial.” 

The  well-known  attorney  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  once  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that 
“self-censorship  is  the  wrong  way  to 
protect  the  press.” 

He  stated,  “Let  me  tell  you  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  and  as  a  civil  libertari¬ 
an,  do  your  job  as  journalists.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  legal  system.  It  will 
protect  itself.  Never  withhold  from  re¬ 
porting  on  a  story  because  you  think  it 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  That’s  not  your  job.” 

Dershowitz  is  no  stranger  to  high- 
publicity  cases.  His  clients  have  includ¬ 
ed  socialite  Claus  von  Bulow,  boxer 
Mike  Tyson,  hotelier  Leona  Helmsley, 
junk-bond  dealer  Michael  Milken, 
evangelist  Jim  Bakker,  deposed  Philip¬ 
pines  leader  Ferdinand  Marcos,  heiress 
Patty  Hearst  and  others. 

And  Dershowitz  regularly  exercises 
his  own  right  to  free  expression  by 
writing  books  as  well  as  a  10-year-old 
column  for  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  weekly  column  addresses  topics 
such  as  the  First  Amendment,  “politi¬ 
cal  correctness,”  the  “right  to  life,”  pri¬ 
vacy,  censorship  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 


Lamb  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 

Ohio. 


Alan  Dershowitz 


Between  his  column  and  books, 
Dershowitz  estimates  that  he  writes  a 
million  words  a  year,  literally  —  he 
can’t  type.  The  Harvard  law  professor 
composes  longhand  on  legal  paper  for 
a  secretary  to  keyboard. 

Dershowitz  is  keenly  aware,  and 
proud,  that  many  of  his  words  aren’t 
popular  with  readers. 

“My  goal  in  writing  the  column  is 
the  same  as  my  goal  in  teaching  a 
class,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  see  people  rip 
up  newspapers  and  write  letters  to  the 
editors.” 

Sometimes,  angry  readers  cut  out 
the  middleman  and  write  hate  mail  di¬ 
rectly  to  him.  Or  they  leave  hostile 
messages  on  his  answering  machine. 

Dershowitz  said  he’s  criticized  by 
people  of  all  political  persuasions,  in¬ 
cluding  conservatives  for  defending 
liberal  causes  and  liberals  for  defend¬ 


ing  conservative  causes.  Which  is  fine 
with  him,  because  he  doesn’t  want  to 
be  a  predictable  columnist. 

“People  can’t  categorize  me,”  he 
commented.  “One  newspaper  wanted 
to  include  me  because  they  wanted  a 
liberal  perspective.  That  fit  their 
stereotype.  But  about  a  third  of  my  ar¬ 
ticles  are  strongly  against  the  current 
liberal  view.” 

In  one  recent  column,  for  instance, 
he  wrote  that  women  are  responsible 
for  more  than  half  of  all  incidents  of 
intrafamily  violence.  This  contradicted 
the  common  perception  that  family  vi¬ 
olence  was  typically  male  against  fe¬ 
male.  Dershowitz  was  accused  of  being 
antifeminist. 

“I  don’t  write  articles  against  femi¬ 
nism,”  he  said.  “I  merely  cited  the  data 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
It’s  just  a  myth  that  only  husbands  kill 
wives  and  that  they  get  away  with  it. 
They  don’t  get  away  with  it.  They’re 
dealt  with  much  more  harshly  than 
women  who  kill  their  husbands.” 

Dershowitz  is  a  self-proclaimed  civil 
libertarian,  but  he  noted  that  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  his 
most  frequent  critic.  He  said  the 
ACLU  has  supported  “politically  cor¬ 
rect”  causes  at  the  expense  of  individ¬ 
ual  civil  liberties.  Dershowitz  stated 
that  he  would  rather  be  right  than  “po¬ 
litically  correct.” 

But  the  columnist  isn’t  willing  to 
give  conservatives  credit  for  attacking 
liberals  for  their  “political  correctness.” 
As  is  often  the  case  with  Dershowitz, 
he  puts  a  plague  on  both  houses. 

Dershowitz  said  he’s  against  any 
kind  of  censorship  or  litmus  test  or  po¬ 
litical  agenda-setting  that  substitutes 
for  the  truth,  whether  it  comes  from 
liberals  or  conservatives. 

“Conservatives  would  love  to  be  in 
charge  of  telling  us  what  is  ‘politically 
correct,’  as  they  did  in  the  1950s  during 
the  McCarthy  era,”  he  said.  “It  just  so 
happens  that  today’s  brand  of  ‘political 
correctness’  is  left-wing  ‘political  cor¬ 
rectness.’” 

Dershowitz’s  books  include  ChutZ' 
pah,  an  autobiography;  Reversal  of  For- 
tune,  a  firsthand  account  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  von  Bulow  appeal;  The  Best 
Defense,  which  describes  some  of  his 
cases;  Taking  Liberties:  A  Decade  of 
Hard  Cases,  Bad  Laws,  and  Bum 
Raps,  a  collection  of  columns;  and 
Contrary  to  Public  Opinion,  another 
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collection  of  columns. 

His  most  recent  book,  The  Abuse 
Excuse,  which  comes  out  this  month, 
explores  the  phenomenon  of  using  a 
history  of  abuse  to  justify  violent  con¬ 
duct. 

The  attorney  said  he  coined  the 
phrase  “abuse  excuse”  in  a  column 
about  the  Menendez  brothers,  who  jus¬ 
tified  the  murder  of  their  parents  on 
the  grounds  they  had  been  physically 
abused.  He  believes  this  excuse  threat¬ 
ens  to  undercut  society’s  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Dershowitz  himself  has  represented, 
usually  on  appeal,  some  of  the  more 
notorious  accused  and  convicted  crim¬ 
inals  of  the  past  quarter-century.  The 
most  recent,  of  course,  is  O.J.  Simpson. 

Dershowitz  said  he  consults  daily 
with  Robert  Shapiro,  the  lead  attorney 
on  the  Simpson  defense  team.  He  not¬ 
ed  that  he  makes  suggestions,  but 
Shapiro  has  the  last  word.  If  Simpson 
is  convicted,  Dershowitz  would  proba¬ 
bly  handle  the  appeal.  That  is  his  1 
bread  and  butter. 

As  an  appellate  lawyer,  however,  he 
says  he  has  only  a  slim  chance  of  over¬ 
turning  a  conviction.  “I’m  like  a  brain 
surgeon  brought  in  after  the  tumor’s 
been  discovered,”  he  once  stated. 

If  so,  Dershowitz  is  a  publicity-con¬ 
scious  “surgeon.”  He  appears  regularly 
on  TV  programs  such  as  Today,  Good 
Morning  America,  Nightline  and  Firing 
Line.  He  is  interviewed  so  often  by  the 
media  that  one  writer  joked  that  the 
most  dangerous  place  in  the  world  is 
between  a  TV  camera  and  Dershowitz. 

He  says  he  doesn’t  like  to  argue  cas¬ 
es  in  the  media,  but  feels  it’s  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  “I’d  rather  have  no  publicity 
for  my  case,  but  if  the  prosecution  is 
leaking  negative  stuff,  then  we  have  to 
fight  back,”  Dershowitz  declared.  “The 
myth  is  that  defense  attorneys  use  the 
press.  We  use  the  press  to  level  the 
playing  field.  The  prosecution  uses  the 
press  to  get  an  advantage.” 

Dershowitz  also  said  it’s  a  miscon¬ 
ception  that  he  represents  only  big- 
name  clients.  “I’ve  had  maybe  a  dozen 
high-profile  cases  in  my  life  and  prob¬ 
ably  200  obscure  cases,”  he  stated. 
“You’re  remembered  only  for  your 
high-profile  cases.” 

The  Brooklyn  native  graduated  first 
in  his  class  from  Yale  Law  School  and 
served  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal.  At  age  28,  Dershowitz  be¬ 
came  the  youngest  full  professor  in  the 


history  of  Harvard  Law  School,  where 
he  teaches  courses  such  as  criminal 
law,  advanced  tactics  and  ethics. 

His  colleague  at  Harvard  was 
Stephen  Breyer,  an  associate  of  Der- 
showitz’s  since  the  two  clerked  for 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Gold¬ 
berg.  Last  month,  Breyer  himself 
joined  the  Supreme  Court. 

“He  will  bring  a  lot  of  balance  to  the 
court,”  Dershowitz  said.  “He’s  very 
good  on  free  speech  and  First  Amend¬ 
ment  issues.  He’s  a  moderate  in  life 
and  in  attitudes.  He’s  very  intelligent. 
He  comes  to  the  court  with  no  strong 
predispositions  on  most  agenda  issues.” 

Dershowitz  said  he  doesn’t  want  to 
follow  his  friend  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

“I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  judge,”  he 
stated.  “It  doesn’t  fit  my  personality.  It’s 
like  asking  an  athlete  in  the  prime  of 
his  life  to  retire  to  become  an  umpire. 
I’d  rather  be  a  competitor.  I’m  an  advo¬ 
cate.  I’m  contentious.  I  like  to  be  able 
to  express  my  opinions  without  worry¬ 
ing  that  I’m  being  unjudicial.” 

Syndicate  produces 
exhibition  in  Egypt 

THE  CARTOONISTS  &  Writers 
Syndicate  is  producing  an  exhibition 
at  the  Sept.  5-13  World  Population 
Conference  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Featured  in  the  “Inhabiting  the 
Earth”  show  are  cartoons  and  graphics 
by  artists  from  more  than  20  countries. 
Contributors  include  Paul  Conrad  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
Kevin  Kallaugher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  CWS,  and  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  CWS. 

CWS  also  has  produced  a  48-page 
exhibition  catalog  featuring  a  foreword 
by  Ted  Turner  and  jane  Fonda. 

The  curator  of  the  show  is  CWS 
president/editorial  director/cartoonist 
jerry  Robinson,  who  will  cover  the 
conference  for  Inter  Press  Service 
and  the  Terra  Viva  daily  newspaper. 
He  will  also  meet  with  CWS  cartoon¬ 
ists  in  Egypt  and  Israel. 

This  is  the  third  United  Nations 
conference  in  which  CWS  has  partici¬ 
pated.  The  New  York  City-based  syn¬ 
dicate  previously  produced  exhibitions 
for  the  1992  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  and 
the  1993  World  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  in  Vienna.  Both  of  the  shows 
are  currently  touring  the  United 


By  “Kostas”  of  Qreece. 


States,  as  will  “Inhabiting  the  Earth.” 

Cartoons  from  the  Cairo  show  are 
featured  in  a  CWS  “Views  of  the 
World”  package  released  Sept.  4. 

Financial  columnist 
switches  to  Copley 

“TAKING  STOCK”  WRITER  Mal¬ 
colm  Berko  has  moved  to  Copley 
News  Service  from  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

The  shoot-from-the-hip  financial 
columnist  appears  in  papers  such  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  San  Diego  Union' 
Tribune  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade.  He 
receives  more  than  500  reader  letters  a 
week. 

Berko  is  a  professional  money  man¬ 
ager  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  In  his  spare 
time,  he  writes  poetry  and  hikes  in  the 
Himalayas. 


Malcolm  Berko 
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Carole  King,  Elton  John,  the  Su|>remes  and  others  appear  in  this  comic. 


Sunday  rock  comic 
is  being  syndicated 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “Dick  Clark’s 
Rock  and  Roll  Remember”  is  being 
syndicated  starting  Sept.  25. 

The  Sunday  cartoon  feature  is  by 
Clark,  Don  Sherwood  and  Fred  Bron¬ 
son. 

Clark  is  the  Emmy-winning  TV  per¬ 
sonality  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
American  Bandstand  show. 

Sherwood  is  a  veteran  artist  who  has 
worked  for  newspapers  such  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  as  an  assistant  car¬ 
toonist  on  “Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  on 
his  own  “Dan  Flagg”  strip,  on  comic 
books  and  in  animation. 

Bronson  writes  the  weekly  “Chart 
Beat”  column  for  Billboard.  He  has  also 
authored  or  co-authored  three  music 
books,  co-written  two  episodes  of  Star 
Trek:  the  Next  Generation,  worked  on 
various  other  TV  programs  and  spent 
12  years  at  NBC. 

The  trio’s  clients  include  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald 
American  and  other  papers. 

“Rock  and  Roll  Remember”  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Olive  Enterprises,  3003  W. 
Olive  Ave.,  Burbank,  Calif.  91510-7811. 

Ditka  doing  football 
columns  for  Copley 

MIKE  DITKA  IS  writing  22  weeks 
worth  of  columns  about  the  National 
Football  League  for  Copley  News 
Service. 

The  outspoken  Ditka  is  a  former 
NFL  player,  former  head  coach  of  the 
Chicago  Bears  and  current  football 
commentator  for  NBC. 

Two  executives  are 
named  by  TV  Data 

AMY  WEBSTER  HAS  been  appoint¬ 
ed  regional  sales  director  at  TV  Data 
Technologies. 

She  will  handle  the  Northeast  terri¬ 
tory,  which  includes  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Webster  previously  worked  in  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  for  TV  Data,  sold  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  TV  Update  television- 
book  publisher,  and  more. 

TV  Data  also  promoted  Michael 
Miller  to  assistant  managing  editor/na¬ 
tional  program  information. 


Miller  —  who  holds  a  degree  in 
broadcast  journalism  —  has  held  other 
positions  at  TV  Data,  worked  as  a 
sports  reporter  for  the  Glens  Falls, 
N.Y.,  Post  Star,  and  more. 

Winships  are  doing 
‘Ask  Beth^  together 

BETH  WINSHIP  OF  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  is  now  co-writing 
the  “Ask  Beth”  teen  advice  column 
with  her  daughter.  Peg,  a  family  thera¬ 
pist. 

Syndicate  launches 
service  from  Spain 

A  DAILY  REPORT  called  the  News 
Service  of  Spain  is  being  distributed 


by  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

It  offers  news,  features  and  commen¬ 
tary  from  three  major  Spanish  dailies: 
ABC,  El  Mundo  and  La  Vanguardia. 

Clients  of  the  Spanish-language  ser¬ 
vice  include  La  Nacion  in  Buenos 
Aires,  El  Tiempo  in  Bogota  and  Diario 
de  Yucatan  in  Mexico. 

Newsx  adds  humor 
and  travel  columns 

NEWSX  HAS  ADDED  David  Wal- 
ley’s  weekly  humor  and  travel  columns 
to  its  lineup. 

Walley’s  self-syndicated  columns  are 
already  carried  by  a  number  of  papers, 
many  of  them  in  the  Southeast. 

Walley  is  a  retired  ad  executive 
based  in  Chattanooga.  Newsx  is  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Oakton  Press,  Oakton,  Va. 
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Parking 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

•  Each  person  for  whom  a  vehicle 
press  card  is  requested  must  hold  a  full¬ 
time  position  with  a  news-gathering 
organization  and  the  person’s  duties 
must  primarily  involve  the  actual  gath¬ 
ering  of  news  outside  the  main  office. 

•  The  police  chief  may  request  doc¬ 
umentation  or  evidence  to  support  any 
information  on  an  application. 

•  Print  media  whose  publications 
are  not  published  more  than  once  a 
month  are  not  eligible. 

Some  journalists  objected  to  the 
provision  that  disallows  part-time  re¬ 
porters  from  receiving  parking  permits. 

“We  have  reporters  who  choose  to 
work  part-time  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
but  they  are  every  bit  the  reporter  that 
any  other  reporter  is,”  said  Ken  Berry, 
news  director  of  KGO  radio.  “They 
should  receive  the  same  consideration 
as  any  other  reporter.” 

Maher  amended  the  legislation  to 
allow  news  agencies  to  receive  parking 
permits  for  vehicles  that  could  be  used 
by  several  reporters,  including  part- 
timers. 

KCBS’  Taylor  said,  “This  is  legisla¬ 
tion  that  1  believe  goes  a  long  way  to 
curb  abuse  and  protect  the  rights  of  re¬ 
porters  who  do  their  jobs.” 

Native 

Continued  from  page  13 

her  nation’s  government  unusually 
open  to  the  press. 

“We  have  no  closed  meetings,  our 
audits  of  finances  are  available  to  the 
public,  and  once  a  year  we  even  pub¬ 
lish  my  travel  states,  so  people  can 
know  what  I  paid  for  a  hotel,” 
Mankiller  said. 

And  she  says  she  has  grown  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  press’  power. 

“1  think  we’ve  come  to  understand 
that  the  media  can  help  change  the 
way  we  are  viewed,  change  the  stereo¬ 
types  about  us,”  Mankiller  said.  “1  un¬ 
derstood  clearly  1  could  use  the  media 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cherokee  peo¬ 
ple.  Because  the  stereotypes  are  still 
out  there.  Sometimes  1  feel  like  wear¬ 
ing  a  pin  that  says,  ‘I  am  not  the  Mazo- 
la  corn  [oil]  lady.’  ” 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Native 
press  is  unfair,  argues  Mark  Trahant, 
executive  news  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  in  Utah. 

“Most  of  the  time  we  look  at  these 
tribal  newspapers  as  if  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  Washington  Post,”  he 
said.  “But  if  you  look  at  [non-Indian] 
weekly  papers  of  the  same  size,  they  are 
lousy,  too.” 

Tribal  newspapers,  Trahant  said,  can 
be  “just  as  honest  as  independent 
newspapers,”  but  probably  need  to 
work  more  on  their  style  than  on  their 
investigative  skills. 

“1  really  think  one  thing  we  can  bor¬ 
row  from  tribal  tradition  is  that  of  sto¬ 
rytelling.  It’s  even  more  important,  1 
think,  than  freedom  of  the  press  [ac¬ 
cess  issues].  Why  not  just  tell  a  story?” 
said  Trahant,  a  Shoshone-Bannock. 

Trahant  said  despite  closed  meetings 
—  “the  Navajos,  they  close  meetings 
each  time  they  sneeze”  —  his  paper 
has  always  been  able  to  get  news  infor¬ 
mation  from  other  sources. 

Indeed,  investigative  digging  is  the 
key  to  the  success  of  the  Native  press, 
argues  radio  anchor  Gary  Fife. 

“I’m  a  cranky  old  skeptic  editor,”  he 
said,  “and  that’s  what  we  need  in  the 
Native  press  —  someone  to  say,  ‘Hey, 
you’re  missing  the  big  point  of  this  sto¬ 
ry-’  ” 

Huber 

Continued  from  page  33 

would  rather  they  be  bought  up  by  our 
major.” 

“1  would  hate  to  see  Huber  sell  to 
someone  like  Sun  Chemical,”  said 
Pressley,  adding  that  “it’s  bad  to  get 
down  to  just  two  major  suppliers.” 

Besides  his  own  business  reasons, 
Pressley  conceded  that  his  thinking  is 
colored  by  sensitivity  to  the  layoffs  that 
seem  to  inevitably  accompany  the 
merger  of  two  similar  operations.  He 
explained  that  his  region  and  St. 
Charles  in  particular  have  been  peri¬ 
odically  hard  hit  by  unemployment  oc¬ 
casioned  not  only  by  downturns  in  a 
couple  of  industries,  but  also  by  merg¬ 
ers  and  acquisitions  in  several  others. 

Some  industry  consolidations  that 
contribute  to  joblessness  can  come 
back  to  haunt  the  companies  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  adversely  affecting  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Pressley’s  experience  showed 
that  a  local  economy  in  recession  can 
diminish  the  amount  of  ink  it  needs  to 
buy. 

Taylor  would  prefer  to  see  the  Huber 
division  acquired  by  a  company  like 
Union  Carbide,  “and  remain  an  au¬ 
tonomous,  independent  seller  of  news 
inks.” 

The  large  chemical  companies’  ac¬ 
tions  in  recent  years,  however  may 


point  in  the  other  direction  —  al¬ 
though  inks  may  prove  an  exception 
that  is  closer  to  their  core  businesses. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  business¬ 
es  sold  by  Allied,  Kodak  and  DuPont, 
Union  Carbide  spun  off  its  Ucarlox 
anilox  roll  business  that  supplied  flexo 
printers  and  Grace  has  sought  buyers 
for  businesses  that  include  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  only  cushion  for  flexo 
newspaper  plates. 

But  among  large  chemical  firms  that 
supply  printers,  DuPont  may  seem  a 
suitable  candidate  for  the  role  of  Tay¬ 
lor’s  “independent  outside  company.” 

Although  on  the  publishing  systems 
side  much  of  its  acquired  operations 
have  been  sold  or  put  up  for  sale,  the 
company  retains  a  considerable  graph¬ 
ic  arts  consumables  business  in  films 
and  printing  plates,  has  manufactured 
products  for  the  ink  industry  and  5Vi 
years  ago  joined  with  Japan’s  Tokyo  in 
commercial  printing  inks.  A  DuPont 
spokeswoman  said  she  was  unaware  of 
any  DuPont  interest  in  Huber  Printing 
Ink. 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

long  time  ago.  The  site  at  one  time  was 
an  11th-century  fortress.  The  chateau 
was  built  in  the  15th  century  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  its  present  form  in  the  18th 
century. 

Approached  by  a  tree-lined  drive, 
the  building  has  green  pasture  on  ei¬ 
ther  side.  A  moat  on  one  side  is 
presided  over  by  a  majestic  swan 
named  Cocotte. 

The  rooms  for  visitors  are  models  of 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  new.  They 
boast  parquet  floors,  15-foot  ceilings 
and  attractive  paintings  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  on  flowered  wallpaper.  And  each 
morning,  there’s  a  free  copy  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune,  published 
in  Paris. 

Since  June  7,  visitors  have  been 
greeted  at  the  front  door  by  a  bronze 
plaque  placed  there  by  veteran  CBS 
anchor  Walter  Cronkite  on  behalf  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America. 

Le  Chateau  is  limited  by  law  to  five 
guest  rooms.  The  quoted  nightly  rate 
for  two  people  at  the  time  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  D-Day  was  280  French 
francs,  or  about  $56. 

Information  about  the  B&B  can  be 
obtained  from  James  and  Marie-Jose 
Hamel,  Le  Chateau,  14230  Vouilly, 
Calvados,  France.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  31-22-08-59. 

Editor(S?Publisher  •  September  10,  1994 


Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


ANIMALS 

CARTOONS 

PETS,  WILDLIFE,  environment.  Strong 
human  interest.  $5  a  week,  500-word 
weekly.  Earthlings,  PO  Box  2825,  Ken¬ 
sington,  MD  20891 .  (301 )  816-9420. 

ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Wildlife  humor 

For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 

COMIC  PANELS 

ASTROLOGY 

MINI-PACKAGE.  3  comic  strips  by 
Playbov-selling  cartoonist.  72  strips 
each  or  2  comic  strips;  104  strips  of 
other  strips.  Send  $20  for  12  samples 
of  each.  Classic  Features,  1020  E.  Pass 
Rood,  Gulfport,  MS  39507. 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

HUMOR 

“THAT'S  UFE" 

BUSINESS 

Sometimes  sensitive,  often  sarcastic. 

SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 

occasionally  naughty  and  always  funny 
look  at  life  from  parenting  to  politics. 
National  award-winning  700-word, 
weekly  column.  Free  samples.  K. 
Gulbranson,  1121  Birnam  Woods  Dr., 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23464.  (804) 
366-5224. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  For  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)536-1900 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
1 23  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  21 4-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  For 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT59715,  (406)  586-6621 


WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardaus  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,(718)698-6979. 


Crossword,  Word  Search  and  more! 

General,  TV,  Soaps,  Sports,  Kids, 
Astronomy,  Bible,  Country/Westem. 

SCRAMBL-GRAM,  INC. 
(216)923-2397 
Our  25th  Year 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 


EDITORS:  For  your  MATURE  reader- 
ship,  take  out  a  FREE  8  weeks  trial  of 
'SENIOR  CUNIC',  since  1 981  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
#104-3282  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Revievrs,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGEI  (21 2)  755-4363 


Proust  has  pointed  out  that  the 
predisposition  to  iove  creates  its  own 
objects:  is  this  not  aiso  true  of  fear? 

Elizabeth  Bowen 


It's  a  Classified  We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder.  If 
you  don't  want  your  reply  lo  « to  certain  newspapws  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(61 7)  446-071 1 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  ar 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


FELLOWSHIPS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  ^ston,  MA  021 16.  (617) 
536-1900. 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.HAU,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Holl  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


FELLOWSHIPS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benilo,  Montcbir,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


1 .  Arkansas  Twice  Weekly: 
$100,000  Cash  Flow 

2.  Central  Texas  Weekly: 

250,000  gross 

3.  Texas  Shopper,  Houston  Area: 
$500,000  gross,  profitable. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept.  I 

11  West  19th  St.  I 

New  York,  NY  10011  L 
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CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

for  mid-career  (piint,  broadcait)  joumalitts 
November  199S*Auguit  1996.  Apply  by  December  1, 1994. 
Spaces  for  journalists  who  are  telecommunications  specialists. 
InfonnatioD:  Ameiican  Political  Science  Assodadon, 
1527  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.IV.,  Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  483-2512 


1 


Webster  &  Associates 
1  -615-942-691 3  or  1  -61 5-942-2433 


SMALL  TOWN  WEEKLY:  Death  forces 
sale,  southern  Illinois  location.  Can  be 
sold  with  or  with  out  real  estate.  Taking 
offers  61 8-829-3246. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FIRE  ISLAND  NEWS 

The  newspaper  of  record  for  the 
affluent  FI  community  informs  and  enter¬ 
tains  an  influential  readership.  After  38 
years,  the  husband  and  wife  publisher/ 
editor  team  want  to  travel.  Willing  to 
assist  during  transition.  Send  letter  of 
inquiry  to:  Box  486,  Ocean  Beach,  NY 
11770. 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


TWO  BIG  WEEKUES.  Hill  country  and 
east  Texas,  $500K  range,  about  $200K 
down.  These  are  top  notch.  Bill  Berger, 
ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


STRONG  OWNER-OPERATOR  SITUA¬ 
TIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  NJ-S.  Shore 
combo  TMC/paid  group;  NJ-S.  Shore 
free  circulation  group;  ME-N.  Central  in 
beautiful  lakes  area;  MD-Western 
monthly  lifestyles  magazine;  All  have 
partial  owner  financing.  Contact:  W.B. 
Grimes,  (301)540-0636. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  a^ressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  Lf.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
c/o  Jerry  Edwards 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKRCX)M 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  CoiiLxtm 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

(2)  Scitex  Fyrox  Tape  Drives 
(2)  ECRM  720  Scanners 
(1)  Konica  Q.C.P.  Proofer 

(1 )  Chemco  Spartan  Camera 

(2)  Camex  Bitcasters  and  Bitsetters 
(2)  Camex  2351  Breezes. 

Bill  Masucci 
Newsdoy  Inc. 

(516)  843-2265 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discaunt 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  laL}el  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1 668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 


MULLER  MARTINI  227  E  Newspaper 
Inserters.  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Also:  grippers  for  FERAG  STR  Con¬ 
veyor  (01 .1 1 .1003.03)  complete.  50 
new®  $15.00,  many  us^  @  $10.00 
Call  Jerry  at  (508)  453-3797 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  ocquisi- 
tians  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


Looking  to  buy  small  daily  in  or  around 
New  York  City  Metro  area  or  southern 
New  England.  Box  07066,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  RCOM 

2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Ipal  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  1  800  821-6257 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 


VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741  -1 937 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


270  TK  Totalizers  (most  w/ pawls,  some 
w/$3  wheels)  $45  each,  320  K  Style 
mechs  $20  each. 

Call  Glenn  (406)657-1295 


2-SSC  folders  (one  with  double 
parallel) 

2- Cary  FP4540  Maxi-Pasters  with  built- 
in  infeeds 

1-ATF  folder  (with  drive  modification  to 
run  on  GOSS  press,  cheap  alternative 
to  SSC  folder) 

1  -Gregg  rotary  cutter  (runs  2,4,8  page 
products  multiple  out) 

3- Ekildwin  Count-O-Veyers 
1  -Stobb  stacker 

1  -Brackett  trimmer 

Additional  miscellaneous  ^uipment, 
including  prep  equipment  is  available. 
Call  Andy  DeAngelis 
@  1-800-343-4190. 


PRESSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE 

GOSS  1 2  Unit  Heat  Set  Community 
Press 

HEIDELBERG  Type  GTOZP-52 
MIEHLEN0  38TCSeries318 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 

After  Burner  Tech  Systems  Phoenix 
6000 

EXTENSIVE  UST  OF  ADDITIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 

Call  NOW  for  additional  information 
Bill  Farmer 
(602)  225-2413 
2645  East  Washington  St. 


SUN  WORLD  CORPORATION 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
1 6  UNITS  OF  HARRIS  V25  22  3/4" 
CUTOFF 

2-  JF  25  FOLDERS 
2-  150HP  DRIVES 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
708-459-9700  FAX:  708-459-9707 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


FOR  SALE 

8  Unit  Web  Leader,  2  folders 
brush  damp.  1 985  vintage 

1  Web  Leader  Quadrocolor  1 985 

2  Unit  Vanguard 

4  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder 
Stitcher  Trimmer 

8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder,  3rd  & 
4th  Knife 

1  Goss  Comm.  SSC  unit  w/circ.  drop 
down  fountains  1 979 
1  Goss  SSC  folder  1 982  vintage 
We  want  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


GOSS  URBANITE  23  9/1 6"  X  38"  COM¬ 
PLETE  WITH  8  PRINTING  UNITS,  ONE 
FOLDER  PRODUCING  BOTH  TABLOID 
AND  BROADSHEET.  THREE  110HP 
DRIVES,  PLATEBENDER  AND  ALL  CON¬ 
NECTING  PARTS. 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
708-459-9700  FAX:  708-459-9707 


MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brockets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (21 3)  256-4791 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Please  Fax  Your  Ad  to:  (212)  929-1259 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  675-4380. 

EOUIPMENT 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

■  p  V  «  .  V  ■  ■ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 

ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 

VYILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 

Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

Used  Harris  model  V-15D  prink¬ 
ing  units  or  complete  press  with 
(older.  Please  coll  Denny 
Pearson,  EGS  Americas,  Inc., 
at  1-800-544-3583. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CONSULTANTS 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

FIRST  CLASS  CONSULTANTS.  We 
hove  105  clients.  We  increase  circula¬ 
tion  and  decrease  cost.  Albert  Von 
Entress  (708)  71 7-6030. 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  paralle 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

'CAN  DO"  'Delivery  of  the  Best  Popers  in 
Town'  From  Portland  to  Ashland. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkom  (616)  458-6611 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER* 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26l)i  Year 


POPULAR  WORD  CONTESTS 
BOOST  CIRCULATION,  CREATE 
NEW  STREA/4S  OF  AD 
REVENUE.  OVER  600  SATISFIED 
NEWSPAPER  CUENTSI 

SCRAMBL-GRAM,  INC. 
(216)  923-2397 
Our  25tfi  Year 


1  (800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAA4S 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 

CONSULTANTS 

48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  ^ligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 


yfMfKT 

THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


Newsstands,  Vending  and  Hand 
Delivery.  Good  Morning  News  Service, 
PO  Box  52,  Eugene,  OR  97440. 
PHONE/FAX  (503)  683-1441 


FREE  AOZ  DELIVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

LET  COLUMNIST  spice  up  your  paper 
with  humor,  commentary.  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  177  Friedline  Dr,  Latrobe,  PA 
15650 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  UPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlyl) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24Hoor  UnePO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  cotwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Doily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACnONI 
30  Yeors  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


_ PROMOTION _ 

New  Promo  Ideal  I'll  Draw  CARTOON 
MAP  of  your  City-Lampooning  Points  of 
Interest!  NYC  Smple  21 2/265-2942. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  MANAGER 

We  hove  on  immediate  opening  far  a 
seasoned  human  resources  generalist. 
The  successful  applicant  will  hove  expe¬ 
rience  in  internal  organizational¬ 
effectiveness  consulting  and  facilitating, 
coaching/counseling  employees  and 
supervisors,  employment  and  its  law, 
training  and  development,  and 
employee  health  and  safety.  This  high- 
profile  position  demands  a  strong  com¬ 
municator  who's  able  to  interact 
effectively  with  senior  management  and 
production  employees.  The  person  will 
hove  5-8  years  of  increasingly  responsi¬ 
ble  HR  experience,  preferably  in  a 
union-organized  setting.  If  your  back¬ 
ground  matches  our  profile,  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  a  letter  or  fax  to: 

The  Denver  Post 
Human  Resources  Position 
1560  Broadway 
Denver,  CO  80202 
Fox  (303)  832-4609 


What  you  are  afraid  to  do  is  a  clear 
indicator  of  the  next  thing  you  need  to 
do. 

Unknown 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Dynamic  leader  needed  (or  a  small 
daily  and  weekly  located  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  in  zone  6.  Must  be  goal 
oriented  with  sales  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Ability  ta  provide  leadership  sa 
advertising  and  editorial  teams  will 
excel.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  history  of  increasing  sales 
through  innovative  thinking.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  plus  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  07082, 
Editor  &  Puolisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  a 
small  Midwestern  weekly,  located  in 
Zone  7.  This  profitable  twice  weekly  is 
searching  far  a  General  Manager  vrho 
has  revenue  generation  experience, 
preferably  Advertising.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  candidate  hove  solid  manage¬ 
ment  and  demonstrated  people  skills 
are  necessary.  Knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  other  departments  would  be  an 
added  plus.  Competitive  base  salary 
plus  incentive  plans  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  If  interested,  please  forward  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Rob't 
Greene,  Good  News,  Alpine  Centre, 
Suite  2^  N,  2435  Kimberly  Rood,  Bet¬ 
tendorf,  lA  52722  or  (3191  359-4877 
FAX:  (319)  359-8539. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
WACO  TRIBUNE-HERALD 
WACO,  TEXAS 

Responsible  (or  maximizing  Retail 
advertising  revenues  and  meeting  com¬ 
pany  goals  in  a  department  of  eleven 
salespeople,  a  Retail  Sales  Manager, 
two  ortists,  and  three  clerks.  Must  be 
able  to  develop  and  maintain  solid 
working  relations  with  customers. 
Responsible  far  recruiting,  training,  and 
motivating  a  high  caliber  soles  staff. 
Strong  verbal,  written  anaMical,  pres¬ 
entation,  and  computer  skills  required. 
Newspaper  advertising  sales  manage¬ 
ment  also  required. 

If  you  are  interested  in  warking  far  a 
Cox  newspaper  in  beautiful  Central 
Texas,  please  send  your  resume  ta:  Box 
07084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 

14k  daily  in  Newburyport,  MASS, 
seeks  person  to  motivate  staff,  handle 
accounts  ond  coordinate  sales  activities. 
5  years  experience  with  proven  record 
of  staff  management.  Cover  letter  and 
resume  ta  John  Maihos. 

Essex  County  Newspapers 
32  Dunham  Rd. 

Beverly,  MA  01915 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  ta  live  in  Col¬ 
orado.  Our  24k  daily  is  30  miles  from 
the  foothills  in  a  family  town.  Our  first- 
rate  sales  team  only  needs  a  little  lead¬ 
ership  and  polish  to  boost  our  soles  into 
the  stratosphere.  You'll  need  good 
coaching,  presentation  and  budwting 
skills.  Responsibilities  will  include  ad 
production.  Otherwise,  everything  is  in 
place:  outstanding  assistance,  a  good 
privately  owned  company  which 
encourages  independent  thinking,  and 
a  great  place  ta  live. 

Send  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
resume  to  John  Walker,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Greeley  Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
1138,  Greeley,  CO  80632. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Marietta  Daily  Journal  &  Neighbor 
Newspaper  is  seeking  Advertising 
Management  Candidates.  Applicants 
should  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and  hove 
management/supervisory  experience. 
The  suburban  Atlanta  group  has  a 
range  of  employment  opportunities  that 
offer  competitive  salaries,  incentive 
plans,  and  benefits.  Please  send  your 
resume  with  cover  letter,  including 
salary  history  and  references  ta:  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Marietta  Daily  Journal,  PO  Box  449, 
Marietta,  GA  30061 . 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Division 
seeks  an  experienced  nranoger  to  lead 

the  retail  advertising  department  at  the 

El  Paso  Times,  Inc.,  business  agent  for 

the  EI  Paso  Times  (65,000  circulation 
daily;  102.000+  Sunday)  and  the  El 
Paso  Herald-Post  (28,000  circulation 
daily).  Excellent  soles,  training  and 
leadership  experience  essential;  a 
proven  track  record  in  sales  staff 
development,  business  development, 
goal  setting  and  budgeting  required. 

Please  fax  resume  and  cover  letter 

including  salary  history  and  references 
to  Diane  Keeley,  Manager,  Re¬ 
cruiting/Placement,  Dept.  E-03, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810. 
Gannett  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  that  recognizes  and 
appreciates  the  benefits  of  diversity  in 
the  work  place.  People  who  share  this 
belief  or  reflect  a  diverse  background 
are  especially  encouraged  to  ap|^y 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  a  strong  manager  an 
innovative  leader  and  an  excellent 
cheerleader  for  three  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  several  niche  products  in  Zone 
7.  The  successful  candidate  will  direct 
sales  efforts  for  retail  and  classified, 
motivate  and  train  a  young,  inex¬ 
perienced  sales  staff,  and  lead  by  exam¬ 
ple  with  the  handling  of  a  small  account 
list.  The  position  requires  a  history  of 
successful  revenue  increases  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market,  excellent  presentation 
skills  and  management  background. 
Ability  to  be  a  hands-on  leader  and 
trainer  is  a  must.  Competitive  salary, 
incentives  and  benefits.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Sales  Manager  for  estab¬ 
lished  Shopper  in  SW  Florida.  Must  be 
able  to  lead  and  train  a  staff  of  7  out¬ 
side  salespeople  and  expand  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  situation.  We  offer 
attractive  salary  and  full  benefits 
Advertising  sales/management  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resume  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Breeze  Newspapers,  P.O 
Box  846,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33W4  or  fax 
to  81 3-574-3403. 


THE  CAPITAL  PRESS,  a  34,000  Circula¬ 
tion  Paid  Weekly  serving  Agriculture  in 
the  Northwest  has  a  rare  opening  for 
an  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Unusually  high  volume  display 
classified  section  with  great  results  for 
advertisers.  This  hands-on  sales  man¬ 
agement  person  will  lead  a  successful 
team  into  a  bright  future  of  growth  and 
opportunity.  Our  newspaper  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package,  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Agriculture,  high  volume 
od  sales  management,  and  handling  of 
non-resident  sales  people.  Some  travel 
required.  Write,  giving  full  particulars 
of  your  background,  and  a  letter 
explaining  why  you're  the  right  choice. 
General  Mgr,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Salem, 
OR  97308. _ 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  a  fast¬ 
growing  chain  of  seven  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  (28,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  Queens,  NY,  is  seeking  a 
person  to  manage  classified  ad 
department.  Must  hove  classified  sales 
experience  and  proven  selling  skills. 
Must  also  have  ability  to  train,  direct 
and  motivate  staff  of  telemarketers.  Call 
Howard.  718-229-0300. 


CLASSIFIED  COORDINATOR 

The  Lima  News,  36,000+  circulation, 
located  in  Lima,  Ohio,  is  seeking  an 
individual  to  lead  its  6-person  classified 
advertising  department.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  a  results  oriented  individ¬ 
ual  who  will  be  responsible  for  hiring, 
supervision,  motivation  and  training  of 
inside  classified  sales  and  telemarketing 
staff.  A  qualified  applicant  will  be  able 
to  develop  soles  goals  and  ways  to 
reach  those  goals.  Excellent  computer 
and  customer  service  skills  necessary. 
This  challenging  position  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  The  Lima  News, 
Human  Resources  Department,  P.O. 
Box  690,  Lima,  OH  45802-0690. 


CO-OP  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

A  midwest  newspaper  group  of 
160,000+  circulation  is  searAing  for  a 
full-time  Co-op  Account  Manager.  The 
person  selected  for  the  position  must  be 
organized  and  detail  oriented  and  hove 
experience  in  sales.  A  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  co-op,  and  print  media  is  ben¬ 
eficial.  Regional  and  minimal  out-of- 
state  travd  is  required.  A  degree  in 
Marketing  and/ar  Advertising  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  equivalent  training  and/or 
experience  will  be  considered. 

Please  submit  a  salary/ incentive  his¬ 
tory.  Resume  submitted  without  a  salary 
history  will  not  be  considered.  Please 
send  or  fax  your  resume  to  Fox  Valley 
Press,  P.O.  Box  129,  Plainfield,  IL 
60544,  Attn:  Coop  Ad  Director.  Fax: 
81 5-439-5357.  Please  no  phone  calls 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
SUBURBAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  Retail  Ad  Manager 
with  at  least  five  years  experience  in  a 
competitive  market.  We  have  a  strong 
and  loyal  subscriber  base  and  are  look¬ 
ing  to  increase  ad  revenues  thirty  per¬ 
cent!  Compensation  package  weighted 
toward  growth.  Pension  and  other 
benefits  available.  Zone  2,  Box  07085, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONED  PRODUaS  ADVERTISING 
DIREQOR 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER, 
Orange  County's  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  is  seeking  a  sales-driven  executive 
who  has  experience  in  zoned  product 
sales  in  a  highly  competitive 
marketplace. 

Qualified  candidate  needs  to  be  an 
aggressive,  sales-oriented,  competitive 
individual  who  has  a  successful  track 
record  with  multi-product  sales  organi¬ 
zations.  The  job  requires  a  minimum  of 
five  years  in  sales  management,  pre 
ferably  with  sales  management  experi 
ence  in  TMC  zoned  products,  weekly 
newspapers,  preprints  and  catalog 
sales.  Bachelor's  degree  with  MBA  pre¬ 
ferred. 

If  you're  tough  minded,  have  a  strong 
sense  of  urgency  and  are  performance 
management  driven,  please  send  a 
cover  fetter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Orange  County  Register 
c/o  Human  Resources  Department 
625  North  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

100  YEAR  OLD  family  owned  newspa¬ 
per  is  looking  for  a  goal-oriented 
leader  to  motivate  sales  staff  of  22,000 
circulation  daily  in  new  MSA  market. 
Must  have  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  in  sales  development  tech¬ 
niques.  Creative  revenue  generating 
ideas.  Excellent  communication,  nego¬ 
tiation,  customer  service  and  formal 
presentation  skills.  Commitment  to 
obtaining  revenue  goals  while  maintain¬ 
ing  positive  interpersonal  relationship 
with  sales  team.  Please  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  and  salary  history  to:  Kyle 
Osteen,  Advertising  Director,  The  Item, 
P.O.  Box  1 677,  Sumter,  SC  291 51 . 


ACADEMIC 


X5URNALISM  AND  BROADCASTING: 
Florida  International  University's 
accredited  School  of  Journalism  and 
mass  Communication  seeks  two  faculty 
members.  One  position  available  as 
early  as  January  1995;  the  other 
beginning  August  1 995.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  a  plus.  Minorities  and  women 
especially  urged  to  apply.  For  each 
position,  Ph.D.  preferred,  but  M.A.  with 
strong  professional  credentials  may  sub¬ 
stitute.  Competitive  salary.  Tenure¬ 
earning  positions. 

The  University.  in  the 
media-rich,  rapidly  growing, 
multicultural  environment  of  Miami,  has 
been  named  one  of  'America's  best  col¬ 
leges"  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  school, 
selected  as  a  program  of  emphasis  by 
the  university,  is  fast-growing  and 
ambitious  with  plans  to  become  one  of 
the  nation's  top  journalism/mass  com¬ 
munication  schools  within  the  decade. 
Supportive  of  its  faculty  and  unafraid  of 
innovation,  it  is  a  school  perfectly  suited 
for  educators  who  want  to  establish 
national  career  reputations.  SJMC  has 
850  majors  in  the  current  master's  and 
undergraduate  programs.  It  also  houses 
the  Institute  for  Public  Opinion 
Research,  which  conducts  the  most 
comprehensive  annual  public  opinion 
polls  in  Florida,  and  the  $12.4  million 
Central  American  Journalism  Program, 
the  largest  international  journalism 
program  of  its  kind,  to  train  Central 
American  journalists.  SJMC  has  a 
strong  professional  orientation  and 
stresses  teaching  and  writing 
excellence.  The  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  broadcasting  has  450  under- 

graduate  majors,  300  in  print  and 
roadcast  journalism,  areas  for  which  a 
master's  program  is  planned,  and  150 
in  broadcast  production/management 

1 .  Print  journalism.  Assistant/ Associate 
professor.  Tenure-track.  To  teach  a 
broad  range  of  print  journalism 
courses.  Ability  to  teach  computer- 
assisted  reporting,  in-depth  reporting 
and  editing  desirable. 

2.  Broadcast  journalism.  Assistant/ 
Associate  professor.  To  teach  broadcast 
writing  in  beginning  and  advanced 
news  classes.  Ability  to  teach  news 
production  desirable. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  copies  of 
syllabi  for  courses  taught  and  example 
of  academic  papers  or  professionol  writ¬ 
ing  samples  before  October  6,  1 994 
to:  Chair,  Journalism/Broadcasting 
Search  and  Screen  Committee  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica 
tion,  Florida  International  University 
North  Miami,  FL  331 81 . 

FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVER 
SITY  IS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM  OF  FLORIDA 
AND  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/ 
EQUAL  ACCESS/AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  INSTITUTION. 


DESIGN  EDITOR/GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

This  newly-created  positian  at  Sub- 
rban  Philadelphia  daily  is  for  the 
ultimate  designer-artist-journalist.  This 
person,  responsible  for  the  overall 
appearance  af  the  newspaper,  will 
have  a  multi-mission.  He  or  she  will 
play  the  lead  role  in  our  coming 
redesign;  will  work  with  all  editors  on 
story  presentation  and  page  design; 
will  assist  in  the  transition  to  pagina¬ 
tion;  will  produce  computer-generated 
art  and  graphics.  Send  letter,  resumes 
and  work  samples  ta  Lanny 
AAorgnanesi,  Executive  Editor,  Intelligen¬ 
cer/Record,  Box  858,  Doylestown,  PA 
18901-0858. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  needed  at  southeast 
daily.  Must  hove  knowledge  of  Quark, 
Illustrator,  Freehand,  and  Photashop. 
Some  illustration  and  page  design 
required.  Good  benefits  package  and 
competitive  salary.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Robbie  McBride, 
Design  Desk  Supervisor,  The  Savannah 
News-Press,  P.O.  Box  1088,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA  31401. 


CIRCULATION 


COX  ARIZONA  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers, 
Arizona  Pennysaver  and  the  Value 
Clipper  magazine  is  looking  for  a 
Home  Delivery  Manager  ta  direct 
activities  af  four  zone  managers, 
increasing  hame  delivery  circulation 
volume  by  developing,  implementing 
and  inspecting  programs  that  allow  for 
district  and  route  growth.  Must  be  ser¬ 
vice  oriented  and  have  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  several  alternative 
distribution  services.  The  right  person 
will  also  direct  activities  for  the  Sales 
Develapment  Specialist  pasition.  A  min¬ 
imum  of  five  years  of  home  delivery 
experience  required  with  district  and 
zone  management  preferred.  Hrs:  Mon- 
Fri,  Salary:  $DOE,  EOE,  M/F/V/D 
If  interested,  send  resume  to:  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  120  W.  1st  Ave,  Mesa 
AZ  85210,  Attn:  Jana  Crowe/CD 


HANDS  ON 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

1 3,000  circulatian  biweekly  business 
publication  seeks  a  hands-on  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Our  team  seeks  a  prafessional  with 
strong  marketing  skills  and  circulatian 
experience  to  direct  our  circulation 
efforts.  Two  years  of  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  good  computer  skills,  customer 
service,  working  with  audit  firm. 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for 
circulation  manager  who  will  be 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  direct  mail, 
newsstand,  renewals,  list  management 
and  working  with  fulfillment  house. 

Our  candidate  must  possess  high 
energy  to  build  penetration,  maintain  a 
high  level  of  customer  service  and  be  a 
team  player. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Mary 
Johnson,  Associate  Publisher,  Business 
Report,  P.O.  Box  1949,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  70821 .  We  offer  go^  benefits  and 
profit  sharing. 
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EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 

BUSINESS  WRITER 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

NATION'S  LARGEST  PUBLISHER  of 
Real  Estate  Magazines  seeks  notional 
circulation  coordinator.  Based  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Must  have  extensive  single  copy 
sales/operational  experience  in  paid 
and/or  controlled  circulation  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines.  Range  is  $33- 
$38,000  based  on  experience.  Some 
college  preferred.  Reply  to  Human 
Resources/Circulation,  Roy  Conner,  PO 
Box  501 8,  Tallahassee,  FL  3231 4. 


ZONES 

We're  looking  for  a  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  circulation  manager  to  lead 
our  enthusiastic  staff  into  unprece¬ 
dented  growth,  as  we  charter  into  new 
oreas  or  distribution.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  challenge,  while  enjoying  the 
quiet  lifestyle  of  a  small  community, 
please  send  your  salary  and  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  07081 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

CORPORATE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company  is  seeking  an 
associate  in  its  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  division  for  developing  relations 
with  print  and  broadcast  media,  handl¬ 
ing  inquiries  on  a  variety  of  issues  and 
nnanaging  special  communications  pro¬ 
jects. 

Lilly  is  a  global,  research-based  Fortune 
100  pharmaceutical  company  head¬ 
quartered  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The 
associate  will  work  with  colleagues  in 
all  areas  of  Lilly  on  strategies  for  com¬ 
municating  about  current  and  future  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  candidate  should  have  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism 
or  communications  (  a  master's  degree 
is  preferred)  and  at  least  two  years 
experience  in,  or  working  directly  with, 
news  medio.  Proven  writing  skills  are 
essential.  Experience  with  health  care 
issues  is  a  plus. 

Send  a  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Edward  A.  West,  Director  of  Corporate 
Communications,  Eli  Lilly  And  Com¬ 
pany,  Lilly  Corporate  Center  #1027, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46285.  No  telephone 
calls  please. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

Newspaper  Computer  Applications 
Developers,  Trainers  and  Installers- 
Whether  you  enjoy  visiting  newspapers 
here  and  abroad  or  prefer  creating 
dynamite  systems  as  a  member  or 
world-renowned  team,  SCS  has  the 
position  to  suit  you!  Do  you  like  work¬ 
ing  with  multiple  platforms  such  as 
Unix,  Macs,  and  PCs?  If  all  of  this 
appeals  to  you,  apply  in  writing  with 
resume,  recent  salary  history,  and 
details  of  your  specific  skills  to:  Soft¬ 
ware  Consulting  Services,  3162  Bath 
Pike,  Nazareth,  PA  18064.  Fox:  (610) 
837-8080. 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52 
issues  to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from  our 
low  contract  rates. 

Call  (212)  675-4380 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Leading  south  Florida  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  programmer 
fully  knowledgeable  in  UNIX  and  SUN 
systems.  Pasition  will  define  system 
needs  and  interface  with  users.  Excep¬ 
tional  verbal  and  interpersonal  skills 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Sun-Sentinel, 

Attn:  Human  Resources, 

333  S.W.  1 2th  Avenue, 

Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  (circ:  175,000) 
seeks  an  assistant  business  editor  for  its 
1 3-person  Business  News  Desk.  This 
editor  will  work  with  reporters  to 
develop  doily  stories  and  graphics,  edit 
copy  and  occasionally  do  layout.  Man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred;  Macin¬ 
tosh  or  Bloomberg  familiarity  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Kevin  Miller, 
Executive  Business  Editor,  2751  S. 
Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

VERY  AGGRESSIVE  four-person  busi¬ 
ness  department  at  Knight-Ridder 
Midwestern  daily  in  two-newspaper 
town  seeks  assistant  business  editor. 
This  staff  member  is  responsible  for 
production  of  daily  business  pages,  and 
planning  and  editing  of  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  too.  These  products  have  an 
intensely  local  focus.  The  successful 
candidate  also  will  participate  in  the 
redesign  of  the  8-year-old  business  tab 
and  bring  it  up  to  style  with  the  award¬ 
winning  design  or  the  newspaper. 
Candidate  should  have  strong  editing 
and  layout  skills  and  business  writing 
experience.  This  staff  opening  could 
offer  the  opportunity  for  the  right  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  break  into  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Jim  Strauss,  assistant  oKinaging 
editor.  The  News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver's 
No.  1  newspaper,  is  leaking  for 
someone  with  a  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  leadership  experience, 
possibly  as  a  city  editor  at  a  smaller 
paper,  to  join  its  city  desk.  Send  resume 
and  five  samples  of  your  editing  work 
to  John  Temple,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
400  West  Colfox,  Denver,  CO  80204. 

COPY  EDITOR 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  with  at  least  three  years  of 
experience  to  join  its  Universal  Desk. 
Rim  work  consists  of  wire,  local  and 
business  copy.  Opportunities  include 
wire  editing  and  layout.  Necessary 
qualities  include  assertiveness  and  tact. 
Send  application  to  Monroe  Dodd, 
assistance  managing  editor-news  or 
Don  D.  Wiggs,  copy  chief.  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  1729  Grand  Blvd,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64108.  The  Kansas  City  Star 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


You  care  about  where  you  work  and 
the  people  who  live  in  your  community. 
You  know  how  to  motivate  seasoned 
writers  and  nurture  young  talent.  You 
know  how  to  tell  stories  as  well  as 
just  report  the  news.  You  want  to  vwk 
in  a  newsroom  that  runs  on  teamwork 
and  collaboration,  where  energy  and 
ideas  are  at  a  premium. 

If  those  are  traits  you  shore,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you  The  successful  applicant 
will  work  closely  with  a  team  of  five  or 
six  reporters  in  collaboration  with  the 
city  editor  and  three  other  ACES.  The 
Register-Guard  is  an  80,000  circulation 
morning  da.Iy  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  A 
degree  and  at  least  four  years  or  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  editor  or  reporter  is 
required. 

No  phone  irxquires,  please.  Submit  a  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  six  samples  of  work  no 
later  than  Friday,  Sept.  23, 1 994  to: 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Register-Guard 
Personnel  Department 
P.O.  Box  10188 

Eugene,  OR  97440-21 88 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  NEEDED  for  five- 
day  daily  In  scenic  Northern  California. 
Must  have  excellent  grammar  and 
page-design  skills.  Great  spot  for  pro¬ 
ven  winner.  Salary  in  mid  20s  with 
major  health  care  and  401 K  plan.  Zone 
9  applicants  only.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  examples  or  work  to  Box  07078, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Non-smoking  office. 


BEAT  REPORTER 

We're  keeping  an  eye  open  now  for  a 
future  opening  in  our  12-person 
newsroom.  Midwest  daily  will 
encourage  individual  to  enterprise 
stories.  This  requires  someone  who  not 
only  has  good  ideas  but  the  ambition 
and  know-how  to  fulfill  them.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  clips.  Box  07086,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  NEWS  REPORTER 

Does  the  idea  of  covering  business 
news  in  a  Big  Ten  university  town 
appeal  to  you?  At  the  Wiscansin  State 
Journal,  we're  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  reporter  to  complete 
our  six-member  business  news  team. 
Beyond  page  one  play  and  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  enterprise,  working  at  this  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Madison  means  living  in  a 
culturally  diverse  setting  with  limitless 
recreational  activities.  As  an  88,000 
daily,  165,000  Sunday  circulation 
paper,  we're  looking  for  applicants 
with  at  least  five  years  of  newspaper  or 
wire  experience.  Women  and 
minorities  ore  encouraged.  Please  send 
a  resume  and  clips  by  September  1 4  to 
Jennifer  Sereno,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl 
53708. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Maine's  capital  city  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  wordsmith  with  a  flair  for 
headline  writing.  Send  resume  to: 
Alan  Buncher,  Executive  Editor,  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journol,  274  Western  Avenue, 
Augusta,  ME  04330. 


Experienced,  biz-sawy  reporter  wanted 
to  cover  business,  industry  and  thriving 
economy  of  south-central  Idaho  for 
23,000,  7-day  AM.  Amenities  include 
safe,  pleasant  community  and  lavish  out¬ 
door-recreation  opportunities.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  to  Mark  Kind, 
City  Editor,  The  Times-News,  P.O.  Box 
548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303.  No  calls, 
please. 


CAUFORNIA  DREAMIN' 

The  Press-Enterprise  of  Riverside 
County,  a  growing  160,000  paper  in 
Southern  Californio  seeks  applicants  for 
current  and  anticipated  openings  in 
metro  (including  health),  business  and 
on  the  copy  desk.  If  you  have  at  least 
two  years  of  experience  and  feel  you're 
ready  to  compete  in  a  major  market, 
send  resume,  clips,  and  other  support 
material  to  Lanita  Pace-Hinton,  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Managing  Editor,  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA,  92502. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SKIUED  REPORTER 
needed  to  produce  clean,  crisp  copy 
and  quality  photographs  for  smoll, 
feisty  Caribbean  weekly.  Must  be  Mac 
savvy,  and  hove  pleasant  personality  to 
fit  in  with  small  team.  Salary  $225/ 
week.  Rush  resume,  clips  to  Etox  07079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYEDITOR 

40,000  daily  alang  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  needs  a  copy  editor  with  1-3 
years  of  doily  experience.  Quark  expe¬ 
rience  preferred.  Letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Scot  Walker,  news 
editor.  The  Victoria  Advocate,  P.O.  Box 
1518,  Victoria,  TX  77902.  Fax  (512) 
574-1220. 


COPYEDITOR 

Copy  Editor  wanted  for  Owensboro 
Messenger-Inquirer,  a  34,000  AM. 
Strong  dmign  and  editing  skills  needed 
for  full  paginated  paper.  Macintosh 
skills  a  plus.  Experience  required.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Hunter 
Reigler,  News  Editor,  P.O.  Box  1480, 
Ov^sboro,  KY  42302-1480. 

COPYEDITOR 

The  Pocono  Record  has  an  opening  on 
its  four-person  copy  desk  for  a  bright, 
energetic,  all-around  editor.  Experi¬ 
enced  desirable,  but  will  consider 
reporter  eager  to  expand  skills. 
Responsibilities  include  page  design 
and  graphics  for  local  and  wire  sec¬ 
tions.  Should  be  adept  with  copy  and 
headlines,  hove  an  ear  for  good  writing 
and  sound  grammatical  skills.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of  work  to 
Ron  Bouchard,  Editor,  the  Pocono 
Record,  51 1  Lenox  Street,  Stroudsburg, 
PA  18360. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


Intuition. ..seems  to  be  the 
extrasensory  perception  of  reality. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

Anglo-Jewish  newspaper,  one  of  the 
best  in  America  since  1 920,  has  a  rare 
opening  for  editor's  position.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Jewish  Chronicle  is  part  of  Sun 
Publications,  a  140-employee  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  If  you  understand  com¬ 
munity  journalism,  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  Judaism,  and  can  lead, 
let's  get  together.  Call  Steve  Rose,  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  (913)  381-1010  or  fax  (913) 

381-9889. _ 

EDITOR 

Award-winning  business  weekly  seeks 
Editor  to  continue  tradition  of 
excellence  and  growth.  Will  plan, 
coordinate,  direct  and  ensure  integrity 
of  all  editorial  activities  and  staff  to 
research,  select  and  prepare  materials 
for  publication  in  The  Business  Journal 
and  related  publications.  Will  develop, 
implement  and  maintain  cost-effective 
budget,  editorial  and  operating  policies 
and  procedures  and  internal  training 
activities. 

Candidates  must  hove  5  years  editorial 
management  experience,  sound 
understanding  of  business  and  financial 
issues,  evidence  of  outstanding  editing 
or  reporting  work  and  successful  circula¬ 
tion  growth. 

Journalism  degree  and  experience  with 
desktop  publishing  and/or  editorial 
pagination  required.  MBA  or  extensive 
business  editing/reporting  experience 
an  added  plus.  Solid  record  of  com¬ 
munity  invorvement  desired. 

Please  send  resume,  work  sample  and 
complete  salary  history  in  confidence 
to: 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 
Serving  Greater  Milwaukee 
Dept.  SKC-BJ 

235  N.  Executive  Dr.  Suite  101 
Brookfield,  Wl  53005 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 
EXPANDING,  aggressive  business 
weekly  in  top  Northeast  market  needs 
experienced,  dead-line  oriented 
reporters  for  demanding  beats.  Must  be 
fast,  accurate,  capaf^e  of  following 
paper  trail.  Mac  ability  a  plus.  Also 
needs  an  experienced  eagle-eyed 
curmudgeon  to  edit  and  work  with 
young  staff.  Business  desk  background 
a  plus.  If  you're  the  can-do  type  who 
enjoys  a  challenge,  send  resume,  clips, 
salary  range  and  references  to: 

C.A.  McBride 
c/o  Journals 
22  Sow  Mill  River  Rd., 
Hawthorne,  NY  10532 

FEATURE  EDITOR-Talented  team- 
player  needed  to  make  improving 
feature  section  better.  Cutting-edge 
technology.  Write,  Feature  Editor 
Vacancy,  The  REPUBLICAN,  Pottsville, 
PA  1 7901 .  No  calls,  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL 

THE  ANTELOPE  VALLEY  PRESS,  one  of 
California's  most  successful  and 
innovative  midsize  regional  daily 
newspapers,  has  immediate  openings 
for: 

BUSINESS  REPORTER-Our  expanded 
and  redesigned  financial  section  needs 
a  prolific  writer  with  at  least  two  years 
of  reporting  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  in  business  management, 
finance  or  economics.  Top  news  and 
human  relations  skills  are  a  must.  BA 
degree  required.  Send  resume, 
references  and  salary  history  to  Anne 
Aldrich,  financial  editor. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT-We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  productive,  versatile  and 
enterprising  reporter  .vith  a  BA  degree 
and  minimum  of  five  years'  experience 
to  join  our  news  staff.  You'll  receive 
solid,  experienced  editing  and  challeng¬ 
ing  assignments  that  will  help  you 
shine.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Mike  Pottage,  city 
editor. 

ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER-  Our 
award-winning,  reader-pleasing 
Showcase  magazine  section  and  daily 
entertainment  pages  need  a  prolific, 
enterprising  and  innovative  writer.  If 
you  agree  that  entertainment  is  more 
than  just  performing  arts,  and  you  hove 
at  least  two  years  of  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  including  entertainment  and  arts 
coverage,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Degree  required.  Send  resume, 
references  and  salary  history  to  Erin 
Orr,  features  editor. 

Antelope  Valley  Press 

P.O.  Box  880 
Palmdale,  CA  93590 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer,  and  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  excellent 
benefits  in  a  desirable  and  affordable 
area  of  Southern  California. _ 

FOOD  WRITER/RESTAURANT  CRITIC 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  seeking 
an  experienced  reporter  and  writer 
who  is  well  versed  in  writing  about  food 
and  reviewing  restaurants.  A  successful 
candidate  will  demonstrate  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  food  and  restaurants  and 
have  the  recognized  ability  to  critique 
restaurants.  Knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  wine  desired.  Editing  expertise  and 
daily  newspaper  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  Chronicle  is  the  largest  newspaper 
in  Northern  California,  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  about  540,000.  The 
Chronicle  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  aspires  to  have  an 
editorial  workforce  that  mirrors  the 
diversity  of  the  workforce  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Send  a  resume  and  clips  to: 

Marianne  Chin 
Director  of  Editorial 
Hiring  and  Development 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
901  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

NO  PHONE  CALLS  PLEASE 


The  Register-Guard  is  looking  for  a 
totally  excellent  editor.  Loaded  with 
energy  and  people  skills.  Overflowing 
with  ideas  and  still  more  ideas.  We're 
going  to  give  the  right  person  one  of 
the  best  features  departments  in  the 
nation,  and  then  we're  going  to  expect 
that  it  will  get  even  better.  We're  an 
80,000-circulation  morning  daily  in  the 
beautiful  Pacific  Northwest. 

Applicants  must  hove  a  degree  from  a 
four-year  college  or  university  and  a 
minimum  of  five  years  of  experience  as 
a  reporter,  copy  editor  or  editor  for  a 
daily  newspaper  or  magazine.  Pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with 
editing  and  supervisory  experience. 

Submit  a  letter  describing  your  man¬ 
agement  philosophy  and  view  of  the 
role  of  feature  sections  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  along  with  your  resume  and 
references  no  later  than  Sept.  23, 
1994,  to: 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Register-Guard 
Human  Resources  Department 
P.O.  Box  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440-21 88 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  for  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-8918. 

FREELANCE  Business  Writers  needed  to 
cover  minority  business  news  &  events. 
(Career  finance,  marketing,  etc.)  Send 
writing  samples  to  Network  Journal, 
333  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY 

11216. _ 

GARDENING  WRITER 

It  would  be  great  if  you  had  a  botany 
degree,  but  you  don't  have  to  have 
one.  And  it  would  be  great  if  you  had 
several  years'  experience  writing  for  a 
national  gardening  publication,  but  you 
don't  have  to  hove  that,  either.  All  you 
need  is  proven  writing  and  interviewing 
skills,  three  years  nev/spaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  writing  experience,  and  a  passion 
for  gardening. 

Meredith  Corporation  needs  an 
enthusiastic,  knowledgeable  writer  to 
help  plan  and  produce  gardening  arti¬ 
cles  for  its  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
Special  Interest  Publications  group. 
Some  travel  to  photography  locations 
and  trade  shows  is  required. 

Location:  Des  Moines,  lA 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

Mrs.  K.  Bock,  Corporate  Supervisor 
Staffing  Services/Dept.  946 
Meredith  Corporation 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»AAarketing 
Call  9am  -  5pm  PST«(800)  339-4345 


LEGAL  JOURNALISTS-we're  looking 
for  those  special  people  who  can  write 
about  the  law  with  sophistication  and 
grace.  The  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  the  nation's  premier  legal 
monthly,  is  interested  in  expanding  its 
pool  or  contributors  to  write  magazine- 
length  features  on  developments  and 
trends  in  the  law  (especially  business 
low).  Send  samples  of  in-depth  work  on 
legal  topics  and  resume  to:  Stephanie 
Goldberg,  ABA  Journal,  750  N.  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . 

UFESTYLE  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee,  IL,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  enthusiastic  and  cooperative  life- 
sF^e  editor  who  will  be  responsible  for 
news  and  features  covering  all  aspects 
of  family  and  social  life  in  a  seven- 
county  area.  We  need  someone  who 
can  write  great  articles  and  turn  them 
into  great  designs.  Issues  covered  are 
both  traditional  (fashion  shows)  and 
tough  (AIDS). 

Applicant  should  possess  good  creative 
skills  in  layout  and  photography,  as 
well  as  strong  writing  ability.  Newspa¬ 
per  experience  a  must.  Quality  and 
quantity  demands  very  high. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Non¬ 
smoking  environment.  Good  company 
benefits. 

If  you  think  you  measure  up,  send  clips, 
resume,  letter  of  application  and  salary 
history  to: 

Phil  Angelo 
Managing  Editor 
The  Daily  Journal 

8  Dearborn  Square 

Kankakee,  IL  60901 

Application  deadline:  September  30, 
1994.  No  phone  calls  or  walk-in 
applications. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  (75,000  daily, 
105,000  Sunday)  needs  a  news  editor 
to  run  its  1 5-person  universal  copy  desk 
and  two-person  graphics  department. 
We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
help  coach  and  nurture  a  staff,  displays 
excellent  editing  knowledge  and  skills, 
demonstrates  sound  news  judgement, 
and  wants  to  be  an  active  member  of 
our  management  team.  Macintosh 
experience  and  knowledge  in  various 
programs  a  big  plus.  If  you  would  like 
to  join  a  paper  on  the  move,  send  cover 
letter,  resume,  work  samples  and 
references  to:  Managing  Editor  John 
Fish,  PO  Box  1928,  Augusta,  GA 
30903. 

We  are  a  drug-free  workplace 
EOE 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

REPORTER-Energetic,  educated  indi¬ 
vidual  for  Pulitzer-winning  daily.  Write, 
Reporter  Vacancy,  The  REPUBLICAN, 
Pottsville,  Pa  1 7901 .  No  calls,  please. 


Let  E&P  classifieds  connect  you  with  the  people 
_  you  need  to  reach!  (212)  675-4380 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


LP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL _ 

PHOTO  DESK  OPERATOR/SYSTEAAS 
CONSULTANT. 

Suburban  Philadelphia  daily  seeks 
cvbernaut  jaurnalist  ta  operate 
electronic  photo  desk  and  serve  as 
nevrsroom  liaison  to  systems  operator. 
Strong  Leaf  Desk,  Photoshop  and 
Quark  skills  necessary.  Candidates 
must  be  high-end  users  of  both  MAC 
and  PC  platforms,  be  able  to  trouble 
shoot  newsroom  computer  problems 
and  hold  occasional  training  sessions. 
Will  stay  abreast  of  new  technology 
and  assist  in  transition  to  pagination. 
Send  letter  and  resumes  to  Lonny 
Morgnonesi,  Executive  Editor,  Box 
Intelligencer/Record,  Box  858, 
Doylestovm,  PA  18901-0858. 


REGIONAL  REPORTER  NEEDED  FOR 
NEWS-ORIENTED  Midwestern  PM. 
Must  be  quick,  accurate  self-starter. 
Doily  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  six  clips  to  Box  07064, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  The  Golion  Inquirer,  on 
award-winning,  5,000-circulation  doily 
in  north  central  Ohio,  is  seeking  on 
energetic  individual  for  o  general 
assignment  position.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  cover  letter  to  Phil  Grove,  The 
Gallon  Inquirer,  PO  Box  648,  Gallon, 
OH  44833. 


REPORTER,  full-time  who  speaks  sports 
fluently  to  also  cover  government, 
police,  schools  as  well.  35mm  camera 
proficiency  helpful.  Small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain  offers  vacotion,  benefits, 
$225-275/week.  Mail  resume  and 
clips  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Merrill  Pub¬ 
lishing,  PO  Box  278,  Selmo,  NC 
27576. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

METRO,  San  Jose's  alternative 
newsweekly,  seeks  a  full-time  reporter 
to  produce  in-depth  news  orticles.  Your 
clips  must  demonstrate  a  proven  ability 
to  write  compelling  enterprise  stories  of 
more  than  2,000  words  and  should  dis¬ 
play  a  skill  for  generating  story  ideas 
from  a  diverse  range  of  areas.  Strong 
hard  news  backgraund  and  writing 
skills  essential.  Bi-lingual  in  Spanish  or 
Vietnamese  highly  desirable.  Daily 
experience  is  good,  although  we  want 
someone  to  do  the  kind  of  vrork  seldom 
possible  at  a  daily.  Metro  Newspapers 
is  a  stable,  10-year-old  company  with 
a  variety  of  opportunities  at  eight 
vmekly  newspapers  in  the  SF  Boy  area. 
If  you'd  like  to  combine  the  seriousness 
of  daily  journalism  with  the  freedom  of 
a  weekly,  send  letter,  resume  and  clips 
to  Reporting  Job,  c/o  Stephen  Buel, 
Metro,  550  South  First  St.,  Son  Jose, 
CA95113. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

7-day  AM  looking  for  strong  and 
decisive  No.  2  man,  with  exceptional 
layout  and  editing  skills.  Pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume,  vrork 
samples  to  Lee  Lewis,  Executive  Sports 
Editor,  Waterbury  Republican- 
American,  389  Meadow  St., 
Waterbury,  Q  06722. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  o  23,000  circulation,  seven-day 
AM  daily  in  a  fast-growing,  competitive 
market.  We  offer  detailed  coverage  of 
everything  from  Little  League  baseball 
to  Baltimore  Orioles.  We  expect  our 
sports  editor  to  be  a  newsroom  leader 
with  excellent  management,  planning, 
organizational,  editing  and  layout 
skills.  Send  a  resume  and  your  one 
page  description  of  what  a  thorough 
sports  page  should  offer  our  readers  to 
David  Ammenheuser,  Carroll  County 
Times,  P.O.  Box  346,  Westminster,  MD 
21157.  EOE. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

6  day  daily  in  a  high  school  sports 
crazy  area  seeks  sports  reporter  that 
knows  all  sports  and  layout.  (800)  859- 
3045. 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  (212)6754380 


SPORTS  REPORTER-English-language 
daily  (circulation  40,000)  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  seeks  sports  reporter  with 
at  least  two  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Must  know  all  sports.  Must 
be  bilingual  (English/Spanish)  with 
appropriate  undergraduate  degree  and 
solid  reporting  skills.  Please  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Marcos 
Perez,  Sports  Editor,  the  San  Juan  Star, 
PO  Box  3641 87,  San  Juan,  PR  00936. 


THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  has  an 
opening  for  a  special  projects  editor. 
We've  achieved  distinction  for 
newsroom  innovation,  strong  project 
reporting  and  aggressive  computer- 
assisted  reporting,  and  we  want 
someone  to  help  us  do  more.  We  vrant 
someone  with:  1 )  The  ability  to  work 
with  other  editors  and  staff  in  a  col¬ 
laborative,  team  setting.  2)  A 
demonstrated  ability  to  report  complex 
investigative  and  other  special  project 
stories.  3)  Newsroom  management 
experience.  4)  An  understanding  of  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  and  how  to 
make  it  work  in  the  newsroom.  5)  The 
ability  to  teach  sophisticated  reporting 
techniques,  including  use  of  public 
records  and  computer  databases.  Send 
resumes  and  work  samples  to  Steve 
Sidio,  Managing  Editor,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  37  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH 
45402. 


THE  EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 
seeks  copy  editors  (2)  for  its  main  news 
desk  located  in  Darmstadt,  Germany 
Candidates  must  have  at  least  three 
years'  daily  newspaper  editing  experi¬ 
ence.  Compensation  package  includes 
starting  salary  of  at  least  $27,000  per 
annum,  tax-free  housing  allovrance,  com¬ 
missary  and  PX  privilraes.  Round-trip 
relocation  expenses  paid.  To  apply,  call 
our  New  York  office  (212)  620-3333 
for  an  application  and  FAX  it  to  the 
European  Stars  and  Stripes,  Attn 
Recruitment  Office,  Fox  011-49-6155- 
601421.  Include  letter  stating  why  you 
ore  right  for  this  position.  The  Europeon 
Stars  ond  Stripes  is  on  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  30  September, 
1994. 


He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

William  Shakespeare 


THE  FREE  PRESS,  a  15,000  circulation 
nevirspoper  in  Kinston,  N.C.,  is  looking 
for  a  senior  editor  to  manage  a  staff  or 
15  newsroom  associotes.  The  person 
should  be  a  capable  line  editor,  as  well 
as  be  able  to  write  editorials  for  our  opi¬ 
nion  page.  We  want  a  leader  who  is  com- 
fortable  working  with  beginning 
journalists  to  improve  writing  and  effi¬ 
ciently  organize  overall  coverage  for 
the  newspaper. 

THE  FREE  PRESS  is  a  PM  Monday- 
Friday,  does  not  hove  a  paper  on  Sa^ 
urdoy  and  has  a  Sunday  morning  edi¬ 
tion.  Kinston  is  a  growing  town  of 
30,000  in  Eastern  N.C.  with  four  seo- 
sons,  mild  weather,  and  friendly  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  one  hour  away  from  the 
beach  and  two  hours  away  from  the 
Raleigh  Durham  metro  area.  We  are 
trying  to  become  a  better  nev/spaper,  if 
you  think  you  can  help  lead  the  way 
send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
samples  of  your  worn  to: 

Tom  Porter,  Publisher 

2103  N.  ^een  St. 

Kinston,  N.C.  28501 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  on 
editorial  writer  to  focus  on  local  and 
regional  issues.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  may  hove  an  opportunity  to  vrrite 
a  weekly  column. 

Candidates  should  hove  strong  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills,  an  ability  to  think 
independently  and  to  gather,  synthesize 
and  analyze  complicated  material. 
Clarity  of  thought  and  writing  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Diversity  of  views  and  assertiveness  in 
expressing  them  is  important. 

To  apply,  please  submit  a  one-page 
stotement  about  the  strengths  you  would 
bring  to  the  editorial  page.  Please  dist¬ 
inguish  between  what  you  would  con¬ 
tribute  as  an  editorial  writer  and  as  a 
columnist. 

Send  your  statement,  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Millie  Quan,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  Deadline  is  September  23.  No 
calls,  please. 

WEEKLY  seeking  experienced  journalist 
for  part-time  reporting.  CA  applicants 
only  (209)  925-8544. 


E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSRCX)M 


ElKTRONIC  PREPRESS 


ELEaRONIC  PREPRESS 
Openings 

Site  Manager  3  50-65K 

Production  Mgr.  3  36-53K 

Manager/ 

Iris  Dolev  Operator  3  50-65K 

Region  Account  Mgr.  2  35-45K  base 

60-70K  potential. 

Account  Manager  9  25-35K  base 

50-60K  potential. 

Imoge  Processor  3  28-32K 

Photographer  3  29-33K 

Mac  Tech.  Support  3  29-33K 

Network  Support  3  27-31 K 


Macintosh  experience  with  Adobe 
Photoshop,  QuarkXPress  3.1  &  3.2, 
Dolev  400  imagesetter,  Scitex  PS/M  RIP 
software.  Digital  and  traditional  pho¬ 
tography,  Color  separations  and  pro¬ 
ofs,  printing. 

Please  provide  references  and  salary 
history  with  resume. 

Send  resume  to;  NEIS,  Electronic  Pre¬ 
press  Division,  PO  Box  70573, 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  Attn:  Steve 
Ridgely,  (404)  850-0004  Voice,  (404) 
952-0218  Fax. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 


GROWING  AM  ZONE  4  DAILY  seek¬ 
ing  General  Manager  to  manage  pro- 
fessionol  newspaper  team.  Candidate 
must  possess  strong  experience  in 
newspaper  industry  with  emphasis  on 
marketing  skills.  Complete  responsibility 
for  operational  functions  of  newspaper, 
develapment  of  marketing  strategy, 
reporting  directly  to  p'ublisher. 

Complete  company  benefits  including 
401 K  Plan.  Submit  complete  resume 
along  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


My  crown  is  called  content,  a  crown 
that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

William  Shakespeare 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
sought  for  immediate  employment  with 
Zone  3  mid-sized  daily.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  operation  and  repair  of 
Harris  Inserters,  IDAB  conveyor  and 
stacking  equipment,  Signode  strappers, 
Kirk  Rudy  laoeling  equipment.  Good 
scheduling  and  production  coordination 
skills  required.  Salary  based  on  ability 
and  experience.  Send  resume  with 
cover  letter  outlining  post  salary  history 
and  current  salary  requirements  to  Elox 
07087,  Editor  &  Publish  er. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


THE  POST  AND  COURIER  In 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  a  new 
position  available  for  a  AAarketing  Ser¬ 
vices  Manager.  Candidates  will  be 
responsible  for  creating  and  executing 
product  promotion  strategies,  deveh 
oping  media  alliances,  event  marketing 
and  community  involvement  programs. 

This  position  will  work  closely  with 
senior  managers  in  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  of 
medio  promotion  experience  and  an 
appropriate  educational  background. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  describ¬ 
ing  why  you  are  the  right  person  (or  the 
position  along  with  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resources  Manager,  Post  and 
Courier,  1  34  Columbus  Street, 
Charleston,  SC  29403-4800;  or,  FAX 
(803)  937-5788. 


PRESSROOM 


HEAD  PRESSMAN.  Manage  10  unit 
Goss  Urbanite,  6  unit  Harris  845  and 
camera/plate.  Staff  of  15  pressman,  6 
camera/plate.  Responsible  (or  schedul¬ 
ing,  maintenance,  training  and  quality. 
Paid  vacotion,  health  insurance.  401 K. 
Write  to;  Jack  Glarrow,  c/o  The 
Journal,  P.O.  Box807,  Martinsburg, 
WV  25401 . 


PRESS  OPERATOR  experienced  with 
Goss  SC  needed  immediately.  Contact 
Jack  Sitzmann,  1-800-843-6805,  M-F, 
8-3  CST. 


PRINTING  PRESS 
MECHANIC 

VYHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 
LOCATION 

Local  Fortune  500  publishing  company 
has  a  challenging  position  available  (or 
someone  with  in-depth  experience  in 
maintaining  and  repairing  modern, 
high  speed  printing  presses  and  related 
equipment.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  an  electrical  and 
mechanical  background  along  with 
Goss  Metro  experience.  If  you  have 
these  skills,  and  are  self  motivated  and 
hove  good  communication  skills,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please  call 
Richard  Brock,  Monday  through  Friday 
at  (914)  694-5274,  between  the  hours 
of  9:00  A.M.  and  3:00  P.M.,  EST. 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  pra- 
mates,  supports,  and  maintains  a  drug 
free  environment  through  pre¬ 
employment  drug  testing  and  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SMALL,  FAMILY-OWNED  group  of 
newspapers  is  looking  for  talented 
presspjeople  looking  to  gel  out  of  the  big 
city  hassle.  We  have  nine  printing 
plants  in  Zones  3,  4  and  5,  mainly  Com¬ 
munities  and  NewsKings.  Above  aver¬ 
age  pay  in  cities  with  low-cost  of  living. 
We  need  several  lead  presspeople  now 
who  want  to  work  and  not  just 
supervise.  Full  benefits,  health,  etc. 
Send  resume  to  Michael  Schuver,  Lan¬ 
caster  Management,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
609,  Gadsden,  AL  35902  or  call  (205) 
543-3417. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
to  supervise  second  and  third  shift. 
Camera,  pressroom  and  mailroom 
operations.  Goss  Community  or 
equivalent  experience  required.  Send 
resume  with  detailed  experience  and 
salary  history  to  Don  Reiderman,  107 
North  Sandusky  Street,  Bellevue,  OH 
44811. 


PRODIOION  MANAGER 
(EVENINGS) 

Coordinate  all  production  efforts 
between  editorial,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  production  cycle  of 
Fairfield  County  dailies.  Three  to  five 
years  experience  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  including  experience  in  electronic 
page  make-up  using  Quark  on  Macin¬ 
tosh.  We  are  a  Times-Mirror  Company 
and  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  program.  Please  (ax  a  resume  to 
203-964-371 1,  or  send  to  Rachel  Put- 
terman.  Human  Resources  Coordinator, 
The  ADVOCATE/Greenwich  Time,  75 
Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06904, 
EOE,  M/F/D/V. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P's  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)675-4380 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  a  major  metropolitan  daily,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  on  its  production  management  team  for  a  Pressroom  Manager.  The  position  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  me  entire  pressroom  and  newsprint  handling  operations 
and  providing  the  highest  levels  of  quality,  reliability  and  service. 

Responsible  include  managing  a  flexible,  market-driven  and  deadline-oriented 
pressroom  operation  and  achievement  or  organizational  objectives.  Proven  ability 
to  develop  direct  reports  and  employees  as  well  as  excellent  interpersonal  and 
communication  skills  with  individuals  at  all  levels  of  the  organization  are  required. 
The  successful  candidate  will  also  have  the  ability  to  research,  recommend,  plan 
for  and  implement  technological  solutions  that  meet  organizational  needs. 

College  courses  or  a  degree  in  printing  or  manufacturing  management  or  related 
work  experience  is  required.  At  least  two  years  proven  management  experience  in 
newspaper  pressroom  a  must. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  including  a  40 IK  plan  with  a 
company  contribution.  If  you  have  the  background  we  seek  and  are  interested  in 
joining  a  dynamic  team,  please  send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

The  Unioii'Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Human  Resources  Dept.,  Job  #84-94 
PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  C A  92112 

EOEM/F 


This  list  does  not  necessarily  contain  all  of  the  actual  or  essential  duties  of  the  position. 


PREPRESS  MANAGER 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  a  major  metropolitan  daily,  has  an 
immediate  opening  on  its  production  management  team  for  a  Prepress 
Manager.  This  individual  will  be  responsible  for  the  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Composing  Room,Camera/Platemaking  and  the  Color 
Lab. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  to  achieve  set  organizational  objec¬ 
tives,  establishing  and  maintaining  rapport  with  the  workforce,  direct 
reports,  other  managers  and  internal  and  external  customers.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  establish  departmental  standards  with  regard  to 
performance  expectations,  quality,  deadlines,  safety  and  customer 
service  in  all  areas.  Excellent  communication  skills 
and  proven  ability  in  developing  staff  required,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
research,  recommend  and  implement  technologies  which  meet 
organizational  needs. 

College  courses  or  a  degree  in  printing  or  manufacturing  management 
with  a  minor  in  computer  science  or  related  work  experience  is  required. 
A  minimum  of  two  years  experience  in  manufacturing  management, 
preferably  in  a  publications  environment,  necessary.  Experience  with  daily 
newspaper  technology  a  plus. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  including  a  company 
retirement  plan  and  a  401 K  plan  with  a  company  matting  contri¬ 
bution.  If  you  meet  the  above  reauirements  and  are  interested  in  pining  a 


history  to: 

Tbe  Union-Tribune  Publisbing  Co. 

Human  Resources  Dept.,  Job  #85-94 
PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 
EOEM/F 

This  list  does  not  necessarily  contain  all  of  the  actual  or  essential  duties  of  the  position. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.96  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  lir^,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8,00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4,50  per  insertion  (or  box  senrice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foilowing  rotes  per  coiumn  inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature_ 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # 


Exp.  Date 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

EditorS'Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 
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POSITIONS  WANTED  | 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER.  Innovative  sub¬ 
urban  editor  at  top-tier  daily  wants  to 
learn  ibe  business  side  of  publishing.  I'll 
run  your  weekly  for  2  years,  then  buy 
it.  Paper  should  gross  $500-900k.  Box 
07054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  community  journalist 
seeks  top  spot  on  quality  oaily  in  Zone 

5  or  3.  Staff  development,  strong  local 
content  and  compelling  designs  are 
among  my  strengths.  Long-term  commit¬ 
ment  desired.  Box  07068,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING 

HAVE  CUPS,  Wia  TRAVEL 

SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record,  top  notch 
salesnKin  will  relocate.  John  (201)  991- 
5496. 

Minority  journalist,  about  to  complete  a 
year  at  small  Zone  5  daily,  who  is  look¬ 
ing  to  move  to  a  bigger  paper.  Cur¬ 
rently  cover  schools,  local  government, 
and  business  community  on  a  regular 
basis.  Also  adept  at  feature  reporting. 

CIRCULATION 

Willing  to  relocate.  Call  Tarun  ^  (419) 

468-1014. 

41  -YEAR-OLD  with  Masters.  20  years 
newspaiter  experience  in  single  copy, 
home  delivery,  telemarketing,  field, 
store,  door-to-door.  Looking  to  become 
valuable  member  of  your  team.  Call 
Ronald  Paesch  today  at  (805)  943- 
8488. 

SEASONED  INVESTIGATIVE 

REPORTER  and  editor  looking  for  a 
place  to  call  home.  Skilled  in  latest  com¬ 
puter  techniques  and  old-fashioned  dig¬ 
ging.  And  guess  what.  1  can  write,  too. 

Reply  to  Box  07077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  successful  circulation 
director  looking  (or  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per  that  needs  a  leader  with  proven 
circulation  growth  obility  or  a  250,000 
per  day  or  higher  daily  needing  a 
strong  number  2.  If  your  newspaper  fits 

SEEKING  new  talent  to  open  your 
readers'  eyes?  Recent  grad  s^s  entry- 
level  writing  position  with  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Any  size.  Any  zone.  3  years 
experience.  Michael  (708)  896-3403. 

this  description  then  1  may  be  your 
ansvrer.  Box  07080,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  slot  job. 

Experience  on  slot  and  knowledge  of 
Macintosh.  Any  zone.  Reply  to  Box 

07063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  7.  District  Monager  seeks  job. 
35  years  experience  with  5  dailies.  Box 

07076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

EDITORIAL 

LONDON  BASED  freelance  journalist 

AGRICULTURE  WRITER.  6  years'  expe¬ 
rience,  4  on  crops  and  cows  beat. 
Award  winner.  Founder  of  farm 
weekly.  Also  daily  clips.  Fox:  303-233- 

available.  Reliable.  Most  topics  includ¬ 
ing  financial.  8  years  experience.  Also 
newsclipping  if  needed.  (011-071-821- 
6758). 

0325. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ALL-AROUND  professional  journalist 
with  15  years  of  experience  seeks 
managing  editor's  position  at  small  to 
mid-sized  daily  newspaper.  Quark, 
photography,  writing  and  layout  skills. 
Call  Tim  at  (501)  777-8841  or  777- 
4691. 

NEED  A  PHOTOJOURNAUST?  Call  the 

NPPA  Job  Information  Bank.  The 

National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  list  your  job  opening  (or  (reel 

Every  week  we  carry  dozens  of  job 
openings  for  photographers,  photo 
editors,  digital  imaging  specialists. 

DAILY  BUREAU  CHIEF/notionolly  pub¬ 
lished  photographer  (Newsweek, 
Smithsonian,  many  othersl/ovxard  win¬ 
ning  vrriler,  14  years  experience,  seeks 
assignment:  in  Pacific  Northwest;  out¬ 
side  U.S.;  or  editing  books.  Greg  (707) 

teachers,  interns  and  we  won't  charge 
you  a  dime!  Call  us  and  vre'll  tell  you 
now  to  reoch  our  10,000  members  for 
free.  1  (800)  BUY-NPPA  (1  (800)  289- 
6772). 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

995-0343/994-2932. 

Production  director,  a  fully  experienced 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  award-winning  editor 
seeks  top  spot  or  senior-level  post  on 

manager,  including  technical  automa¬ 
tion,  labor,  seeks  same.  Box  07075, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

quality  Zone  2  daily.  Packaging,  staff 
motivation  and  local  news  are  my 
specialties.  Write  in  confidence  to  Ek>x 
07023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

When  faxing  your  ad,  please  remember  to 
include  the  billing  address,  category  under 
which  the  ad  is  to  be  placed,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  times  the  ad  is  to  appear. 

Thank  you. 

E&P  Classified  Dept.  Fax:  (212)  929-1259 


Shoo  Talk  at  Thirt 


by  Don  and  Rosette  Sion  Bishop 


I 

NORMANDY  BEACHES  OFFER 
TOURISM  ATTRACTION:  GEN.  BRADLEY'S 
FIRST  U.S.  ARMY  PRESS  CAMP 


THE  D-DAY  BEACHES  in  Normandy, 
France,  have  been  a  strong  magnet  for 
American  tourists  this  summer,  which 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  liberation. 

Many,  especially  journalists,  have 
discovered  a  fascinating  attraction  be¬ 
yond  Utah  and  Omaha  Beaches,  the 
U.S.  sector  of  the  Allied  invasion:  the 
first  press  camp  established  on  the 
beachhead  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  to 
serve  correspondents  covering  his  First 
U.S.  Army. 

The  camp  was  set  up  in  an  ancient 
mansion,  Le  Chateau  of  Vouilly,  near 
Isigny  and  Bayeux  after  the  29th  U.S. 
Division  rid  the  area  of  Germans. 

It  functioned  between  June  12,  1944, 
and  the  liberation  of  St.  Lo,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  new  press  camp  nearer  the  ad¬ 
vancing  battlefront  following  five 
weeks  of  fighting. 

Thus,  the  mansion  was  the  first  tem¬ 
porary  home  and  workplace  in  France 
for  such  American  journalists  as  Ernie 
Pyle,  Andy  Rooney,  A.J.  Liebling,  Hal 
Boyle,  Don  Whitehead,  Earl  Mazo, 
Charles  C.  Wertenbaker,  Robert  Capa 
and  John  MacVane. 

Today  Le  Chateau  thrives  in  its 
peaceful  surrounding  as  a  bed  and 
breakfast  establishment  reigned  over 
by  James  and  Marie-Jose  Hamel, 
grandson  and  granddaughter-in-law  of 
the  wartime  chatelaine,  owner 
Madame  Hamel,  whom  the  correspon¬ 
dents  affectionately  called  “Grandma.” 

Many  visitors  are  attracted  to  the 
B&B  because  they  are  in  the  news 
business  and  want  to  see  the  well-pre¬ 
served  museum  of  life  as  lived  in  a 


Don  Bishop  was  public  information 
officer  of  the  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  in  World  War  II.  He 
and  his  wife,  Rosette  Sion  Bishop,  a 
travel  writer,  recently  toured  the 
Normandy  beaches.  They  reside  in 
Arlington,  Va. 
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World  War  11  press  camp. 

“We  especially  welcome  American 
members  of  the  press,”  Marie-Jose  said. 
“Our  chateau  seems  to  have  great  ap¬ 
peal  for  them.” 

When  U.S.  authorities  chose  Le 
Chateau  for  a  press  headquarters, 
Madame  Hamel’s  dining  room  was  des¬ 
ignated  the  press  room.  The  reporters 
received  information  and  prepared  sto¬ 
ries  there. 

The  newsmen  were  housed  in  a  tent 
in  the  front  yard.  The  estate’s  numer¬ 
ous  cows,  oblivious  to  any  political 
considerations,  resisted  the  intrusion 
and  knocked  over  the  correspondents’ 
latrine,  according  to  a  legend  handed 


down  to  Marie-Jose.  The  resident  bull 
chimed  in  with  a  fierce  charge  against 
the  newsmen’s  jeep. 

American  troops  stood  guard  in  the 
event  German  soldiers  appeared,  but 
took  no  side  in  the  conflict  between 
cattle  and  correspondents. 

According  to  curator  Gilbert  Gallez, 
a  former  Belgian  Army  officer  now  re¬ 
siding  nearby,  a  room  beside  the  press 
room  was  occupied  by  censors.  Once 
news  reports  were  cleared,  they  were 
sent  to  England  by  a  radio  transmitter 
housed  in  a  nearby  building. 

Bradley’s  headquarters  was  on  a  farm 
five  miles  away.  When  he  wanted  to 
brief  the  reporters  on  a  major  effort  to 
free  Britanny  known  as  Operation  Co¬ 
bra,  Gallez  said,  Bradley  opted  to  go  to 
Le  Chateau  in  order  to  minimize  spec¬ 
ulation  that  would  arise  from  their 
presence  at  the  farm. 


The  origin  of  the  mementos  on  view 
in  the  old  press  room  is  cloudy  at  best. 
Some  may  have  been  left  by  departing 
correspondents  who  moved  on  to  cov¬ 
er  the  battles  ahead.  Others  could  have 
been  collected  by  the  building’s  own¬ 
ers,  Madame  Hamel,  who  died  in  1968, 
and  other  family  members. 

Visitors  can  see  unit  shoulder  patch¬ 
es,  a  French  phrase  book,  food  items 
such  as  instant  coffee,  crackers  and 
chocolate,  small  packages  of  cigarettes, 
a  bayonet  and  a  copy  of  the  June  12, 
1944,  edition  of  the  Army  paper  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

An  especially  vital  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  an  olive-drab  field  telephone 


switchboard.  Looking  down  on  the 
scene  is  a  bust  of  Madame  Hamel  cre¬ 
ated  by  her  son,  Dumilly. 

Across  the  hall,  in  a  room  now  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  Hamels’  office,  is  a  life-size 
figure  of  a  war  correspondent,  his  uni¬ 
form  bearing  the  First  U.S.  Army  in¬ 
signia. 

He  carries  all  sorts  of  equipment  for 
personal  comfort  and  safety  —  but  no 
weapon,  as  weapons  were  not  autho¬ 
rized.  He  was  banished  to  that  room 
because  a  group  of  German  tourists 
said  his  presence  made  them  nervous 
when  they  were  having  their  orange 
juice,  croissants  and  coffee  in  the 
press/dining  room. 

The  Hamels’  purpose,  after  all,  is  to 
welcome  friendly  visitors.  They  are 
continuing  a  tradition  that  began  a 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 
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The  mansion  was  the  first  temporary  home  and 
workplace  in  France  for  such  American  journalists 
as  Ernie  Pyle,  Andy  Rooney,  AJ.  Liebling  and 
Hal  Boyle. 


November  1-3,  Hyatt  Regency  La  Jolla,  San  Diego,  California 


The  Media  Alliances  Cenference 


Dynamic  industry  Leaders  Who  Are  Featured  Speakers  (as  of  August  30,  1994) 

Some  of  the  issues  to  be  addressed 


David  Brown 

Chairman 

Telescan,  Inc. 

include: 

Jack  Butcher 

Publisher 

The  Tampa  Tribune 

•  Tlw  View  from  The  OaHy  Plaeet 

Stan  Brannan 

President 

Brite  Voice  Systems 

Can  alliances  help  protect  the 

James  D’Arcangelo 

Vice  President 

The  Kelsey  Group 

local  franchise? 

Chris  Dixon 

Media  Analyst 

Paine  Webber 

•  OiHlae  and  Voice  Services 

Scott  Donaton 

Editor,  Interactive  Media  &  Mktg. 

Advertising  Age 

Natural  partners  or  strange 

Ross  Glatzer 

President 

Prodigy  Services  Company 

bedfellows? 

Robert  Graham 

President 

Bell  Atlantic  Directory  Services 

•  Yeiiow  Pages 

Joe  Hladky 

President  &  Publisher 

Gazette  Company 

How  will  alliances  create  new 

John  F.  Kelsey  III 

President 

The  Kelsey  Group 

products  to  regenerate  double¬ 

Fred  Larson 

Vice  President/General  Mgr. 

Prodigy  Services  Company 

digit  growth? 

Ted  Leonsis 

President  &  CEO 

Redgate  Communications,  Inc. 

•  There'S  No  Piece  LHie  Home 

James  C.  Logan,  Jr. 

President 

Yellow  Pages  Publishers  Assoc. 

Are  there  dollars  in  the  den  or 

Fredrick  G.  Manuel 

Publisher 

Heritage  Newspapers 

just  change  under  the  cushions? 

Thomas  B,  McGrath 

President 

HBO  International  Broadcasting 

•  The  Workpiace  Desktop 

Gerrit  Schipper 

President 

Philips  Home  Services 

Will  new  technologies  force 

Mike  Silver 

Vice  President 

Tribune  Media  Services 

alliances? 

Marsha  Stoltman 

Vice  President 

The  Kelsey  Group 

•  Expert  industry  Perspectives 

Matthew  Stover 

President 

NYNEX  Information  Resources 

Can  companies  put  aside  their 

Andrew  Sutcliffe 

President 

Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 

individual  interests  for  the 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 

Publisher 

Editor  &  Publisher 

benefit  of  the  alliance? 

Steve  Tomlin 

Vice  President/General  Mgr. 

OVC 

•  Entertainment 

Mark  L.  Walsh 

President 

GEnie 

Will  this  be  the  “Show  of 

Philip  Wolf 

Chairman 

International  Travel  Tech  Assoc. 

Shows"  for  alliances? 

Curtis  Viebranz 

President 

Time.  Inc.  Multimedia 

•  Case  Studies 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $895. 

■|  To  register  call  Natalie  Kaye.  809-921-7200.  Or  Fax  809-921-2112 

Are  these  companies  Models  for 
Success? 

I  EditorS’PuUisher  HH  The  Kelsey  Group  -^PRODIGY. 

?  Service 

Q  Co-sponsoring  Organizations 


Bringing  the  printed  word  to  life 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row,  the  Union  News  and  Sunday  Republican 
READ  ALOUD  brought  stories  to  life  for  hundreds  of  Western  Massachusetts 
children  on  August  10th.  By  making  reading  fun, 

we’re  developing  tomorrow’s  readers  today. 

The  READ  ALOUD  is  an  integral  part  of  our  Newspaper  in 

Education  program  and  a  perfect  example  of  how  business  and 

education  can  work  together. 
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I860  Main  Street,  Springfield,  MA  01101 
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